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PREFACE 


In pursuance of the recommendations of the Rau Court of 
Enquiry, Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform 
lines in selected industrial centres in India during 1944-40 by the 
Government of India with a view to constructing and maintaining 
reliable Consumer Price Index Numbers for different centres. With 
the passage of time the consumption pattern of working class had 
undergone considerable change and it was felt tliat the existing 
Consumer Price Index Numbers should be revised on the basis of 
new weighting diagrams. It was, therefore, d(;cided by the Plan- 
ning Commission that fresh Family Living Surveys in 50 important 
industrial centres (factory, mining and plantations) based on the 
lat(;st scientific prmciples shouhl b(i conductcid during the Second 
Plan period. This task was entrusted to tlie Labour Bureau, 
Ministry of Labour and Employment. A Working Group consisting 
of representatives of Indian Stati.stical Institute, National Sample 
Survey, Ccmtral Statistical Organisation and th(i Labour Bureau was 
accordingly set up for deciding all technic^d details for the 
planning and conduct of the Enquiries, 'fhe Enquiries were 
conducted in 1958-59 in accordance witli the recom nendatioas of 
the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index 
Nimbers set up by Government and keeping in view the principles 
laid down by the I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944-4(1 Enquiries which mainly consisted of 
collection of data on Income and Expenditure of working class 
households, the scope of tlni 1958-5!) Enquiries was enlarged so as 
to include a study of other aspects of the Level of Living in addition 
to Income and Expenditure. 

3. The collection of data was entrusted to the National Sample 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres 
in West Bengal where the field work was done by I. S I. Field 
Brandi) and tiibulations relating to Family Budget data to the 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. The drafting of the Reports 
and the tabuLation of data relating to Level of Living were the 
responsibility of the Labour Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquirie.s conducted in Monghyr- 
Jamalpur centre. A General Report dealing mainly witii t!io 
technical aspects of the Enquiries is being brought out separately. 
The present Report consists of t.vo Parts. Part I contains a dis* 
cussion of Family Budget data while Part II analyses data relating 
to other aspects of the Level of Living. 

(i) 
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6. The primary responsibility of drafting this report developed 
on Shri Satnam Dass, Assistant Director, assisted by Shri A. Azim, 
Investigator Grade I, under the guidance and supervision of Shri 
K. N. Vali, Deputy Director. My thanks are due to the National 
Sample Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, the Central Statis- 
tical Organisation, the State Governments and the various 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations for their kind co-operation 
in the conduct of the Enquiries. Thanks are also due to the work ing 
olass households but for whose active co-operation it would not 
have been possible to collect the requisite data relating to the 
various facets of family living. 

6 Tlie views expressed in this Report are not those of the 
Government of India. 

Labour Bureau, K. C. Seal 

Clcremont, Simla-4, Director. 

Dated the 31st January, 1967. 
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CHAPTER i 

I3C0PH AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 
1*1. Familp living study 

Family living studies aim at eolloctionand analysis of data on consumption 
pattern and other aspects of living conditions in respect of families of a specified 
population group. The surveys conducted for this purpose provide scope for 
the collection of a wide range of data from the families. When attention 
is focussed on a limited aspect only, the surveys hecome specialised surveys, 
such as family budget surveys, where the btilk of the data collected relate 
to consumption expenditure. Other illustrations of such specialised surveys 
can be food consumption surveys, health surveys, labour force surveys, demogra- 
phic surveys, education surveys and housing surveys. Although in each case the 
specialised survey lays emphasis on a particular problem, some more general 
information, such as the economic status of the family, is frequently included in 
order to facilitate the analysis of the data collected during the specialised surveys. 
In recent years the tendency has been to widen the scope of family living surveys 
to multi-subject surveys, laying equal emphasis on a broad spectrum of data, 
combining two or more major topics, such as family characteristics, income, employ- 
ment, education, housing, nutrition, health, etc. Through such multi-subject 
surveys, family living studies can be put to manifold uses. These may be used 
to provide material for research into the behaviour patterns of different groups, 
of the population. They can also supply the basic data needed for policy making 
in connection with socio-economic planning which may include the estebKshment 
<ff norms or the determination of needs, in preparation for social and economic 
measures, as well as the assessment of the impact of policy dee&ions already applied 
in implementing welfare programmes. In developing countries like Indiar, which 
are engaged in planning programmes, the data collected through family living 
surveys can be used to fill gaps in the existing information and to provide checks 
on the completenesa of the existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an analysis of 
the level of living of a particular population group. An idea of the speetruBt 
of data needed for such an analysis can be had from the following main component* 
of the level of living given by the UN Committee of Experts on International 
Definition and Measurements of Standards and Levels of Living 1954 *. 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions 

(ii) Food and nutrition; 

(Hi) Education, including literacy and skilb ; 

(iv) Conditions of work; 

(v) Employment situation ; 

(vi) Aggregate consumption and savings ; 

(vii) Transportation; 

(viii) Homiing, including household' facilities ; 

(ix) Clothing; 

(x) Recreation and entertainment ; 

(xi) Social security ; and 

(xii) Human freedoms. 

• Beport on Internitional Defloitioa and Mea-rvromo.itB of Stftndiwd and Lev«h oTiuviaaa 
U-Ni, 1064. • 
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In condncting the family living surveys in this country during 1 958-59, irifer alia, 
in Moiighyr-Jamalpur, an attempt was made to cover many of the o«;niporeTit8 
given above. At the same time, the object of deriving a weighting diagram for 
new Series of consumer price index numbers for the respective centres was kept 
in view. For the latter ])uip()sc, the relevant data are thos<‘ which are usuaily 
covered in a specialised family budget survey. In this llepoit, the data oj. family 
budget survey have been discussed separately in Part 1 and the data collected on 
other components of level of living have been presented in Part II. 

1.2. Description of th^*- survey 

Monghyr-Jamalpur was one of the centres wdiere family living surveys 
were conducted during 1958-59. This survey in Mot ghyr-Jamalpur W'as part 
of an integrated scheme of family living surveys among industrial workers 
at 50* important factory, mining and jilunlation centres under the Second 
Five Year Plan. The details regarding origin, scope, dc.sign, etc., of the 
present surveys are being p;ublished in a L^>parate report, as they happen to be 
common for all the 5U centres. A few iniportaiit details are, however, discussed 
here l)rielly in order to bring out the sigiiiticance of the data for Monghyr-Jamalpur 
centre presented in this Report. 

1.21. Organisation of the survey 

The working class family living survey was sponsored by the Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Ktuploymei.t, Govt, of India. The technical 
details of the survey were workiut out under the guidance of a Techiiical 
Advisory Committee ou Cost of Living Index Numbers consi.sting of the 
representatives of the Ministries of Labour and Employment, Food and 
Agriculture and Finance, the Planning Commission, the National jSample (Survey 
Directorate, the Department of iStati.stic.s (C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute 
and the Reserve Bank of India. The field work wa.s entrusted to the. Directorate 
of National Sample Survey, and processing and tabulation of data collected in 
Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget) were cntru.sted to the Tudian iSt.atistical Institute, 
Calcutta. The tabulation of data collected in Schniulc ‘B’ (Level of Living) 
was done in the Labour Bureau. Analy.sis of the data, publication of reports on 
the results of the surveys and construction and miniitetuiiicc (d’ new' series of 
consumer price index numbers were the re-spousibilities of the Labour Bureau. 

1.22. Definition of a working class family 

A working class family was the basic unit of the survey. A family w'as 
defined in terms of sociological and economic considerations as consisting 
of persons : 

(i) Generally related by blood and marriage or adoption ; 

(ii) Usually living together and/or served from the same kitchen ; and 

(iii) Pooling a major part of their income and/or depending on a common 

pool of income for a major part of their expenditure. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the family and 
depending on the common family pool for their expenditure were considered family 
raombcTS. On the other hand, domestic servants and paying guests were generally 
excluded from the concept but they were taken to constitute separate families 

* The list of 60 ceutros is given in Appendix I. 
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within tho household. Cafe was taken to include temporary absentees such M 
family members on tours or on visit to relatives or friends, or in hospital. Casual 
guests were not considered to be family members even though they might have 
stayed with the family for a fairly long period. In a messing group, whore the 
mem])e,rs pooled a part of their income only for messing, generally each member 
was treated as a separate family. 

A working class family was defined as one which derived 60 per cent, or more 
of its income during the specified calendar month through mai ual work in a 
factory, mine or plantation covered by the Factories Act, 1948, the Mines Act., 
1952, or the Plantivtions Labour Act, 1951 as the case may b-e. The survey in 
Monghyr-.famalpur, wliich was a factory centre, covered families deriving a major 
part of their income from manual work in registered factories only. Manual 
work was defined on tho basis of classification of occupations. Thus, a job though 
essentially involving phy- ical labour but requiring a certain level of general, pro- 
fessional, scientific or technical education was classified as ‘non-manual’. On 
the other hand, jolis involving physical labour and not requiring much of educa- 
tional (general, scientific, technical or otherwise) background were treated as 
‘manual’ work. 


1.23. Design of survey 

Two types of sampling methods, m., tenement sampling and pay-roll 
sampling were followed for getting down to the ulti^nate units of the 
family living survey, viz., the families. The choice between the two. methods 
depended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a centre where working class 
population was concentrated in definite areas, which could be located and demar- 
cated without much difficulty tenement .sampling was followed. On the other 
hand, if the working class population in a centre waf:^ found to be loosply disperred 
the pay-roll sampling became operationally more convenient and economical. 


On the basis of a preliminary survey conducted in December, 1957 -February, 
1958, it was decided to adopt pay-roll sampling at Mongh) r- Jamalpur centre and 
tho list of registered factories in respect of .Jamalpur and Monghyr for the year 
ending 1957, including those registered under section 85(1) of the Act, was used 
as the Sampling frame. In all, ninety one factories were covered. 


The sample size for a centre was determined on the basis of the number of 
industrial workers, the type of sampling followed, the work-load managoalde 
by an Investigator and the required precision of weights f o bp derived from tSebedule 
‘A’ for Co^nsumer Price Index Numbers. The sample size for MongJiyr Jamalpur 


determined and finally covered was 480 families for Schedule ‘A arid 120 for 
Schedule ‘B’. No surveyed family was excluded at the tabulation stage. 


The two samples drawn for Schedule ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually exclusive 
because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampled family would 
have caused fatigue both to the Inve.stigators and infoimanis. The wliole sample 
was staggered over a period of 12 months evenly, so as to eliminate the seasonal 
effects on the consumption pattern. The selection of sample was done in 
two stages. In the first stage grorip-of establishments were selected and 
in the next stage workers were selected. The four big factories — Imperial 
Tobacco Co., Monghyr Printing Factory, Locomotive and General Works 
and Power House and Electric workshop which together accounted for 
about 96 per cent, of the workers in the centre, constituted stratum J. 
The remaining factories constituted 8tratum-2. In stratum I, 2 independent 
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samples of 12 factories eaoli were selected 878tematioall7 with probabilitf pro* 
portional to size (size being the number of workers) and allotted to the 12 months 
of survey. In stratum 2, the factories were arranged by industries and within 
each industry by towns. Clusters of 3, 4 or 5 factories each were formed by 
grouping together nearby factories in this arranged list in such a way that each 
cluster contained a sizeable number of workers. Two independent systematic 
samples of 12 clusters each were drawn from the list with probability proportional 
to size (size being the number of workers). 

The ultimate sampling unit, a working class family, was Selected through the 
pay-rolls of establishments at the second stage of sampling. The up-to-date and 
complete lists of workers entered in the pay-rolls of each sampled establishment 
were drawn up. Within ehch establishment any available arrangement by sections 
grades or types of work waS retained and from the pay-rolls of establishments in 
a cluster, a simple systematic sample of 25 workers was drawn, of which 5 workers 
were selected by simple random sampling for Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) and 
the remaining 20 were taken for Schedule *A’ (Family Budget). 

1.24. Period of survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period of 
12 months I at each centre. The period of workng class family living survey 
at Monghyr-Jamalpur centre was July, 1968 to September, 1959. The period 
was more than 12 months beause of non-availability of some of the selected 
households during the time of enquiry. 

1.25. Method of survey 

The “Interview Method” was followed for the collection of d^ta, as a largo 
proportion of the population covered consisted of illiterate workers who could 
not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaires, or to maintain acconnts. 
Moreover, the questionnaires covered a wide range of subjects, accurate replies 
to some of which could not be had without explaining in person the significance 
of the questions to the respondents. 

1.26. DiJficuUies in the coUeclion of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey and 
extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directorate of National 
Sample Survey, who were entrusted with the field work. Because of the 
lengthy questionnaire, however, the sampled workers sometimes felt impatient 
while answering questions. It took throe to four hours to complete schedule ‘A’. 
The detailed itemised break-down of consumption and expenditure in many of 
the blocks, e.g. clothing, medical care, personal care, education and reading, 
recreation and amusements, transport and communication, subscription, personal 
effects, taxes and interest were specially irksome. Information on the 
consumption of liquor and other intoxicants was furnished by the workers with 
great reluctance. 



CHAPTER! 

ECONO TO BACKGROUND OP THE CENTRE 


2.1. It^oduetory 

Monghyi and Jamal^ur are two important industrial centres in tlie District 
of Hongh 3 nr. The location of loco workshop and toibacco factories has put 
those towns on the industrial map of India. 


2 . 2 . PopulatioH 


The following table shows the growth of population in Monghyr-Jamalpur 
from 1901 onwards. 


Tablb 2'1 


Year 

Population 

Decennial 

percentage 

increase 

1 

2 

3 

1901* . . 

49,809 


1911 

67,439 

88-40 

1921 

71,662 

6-25 

1931 

83,209 

1613 

1941 

1,02,651 

23*26 

19S1 

1,18,620 

1 

Ll*67 

1961** 

1,46,807 

1 

23*87 


2.3. Working Class areas and Markets 


The working class population in Monghyr-Jamalpur was reported to be con* 
eentrated in the towns of Monghyr and Jamalpur and the markets patronised 
predominantly by them were Monghyr and Jamalpur. These markets have been 
selected for the collection of retail prices for the new series of Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for the centre. 

2.4. General ekwraderistics of working doss popvlation-^urvey resvks 
2.41. Industries 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class families 
(as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Monghyr-Jamalpur was about 
16 thousand. The estimated number of employees in these families was 
about 17 thousand. A distribution of these employees by industries and 
in each industry by sex and adults/children is given in table 2.2. In Column 7, 
the average monthly income per employee from paid employment in different 
industries, as reported by the families, is also given. 

*rignret for the ye«i 1901 to 1061 taken from Ceniui of India, Vol. V, part II-A, page 10. 

?*nssm£wUw yttt 1901 Mmb ftenOiuiu of India lOU, Paper Ko. I of 1002, page 174. 

(») 
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Table 2.2 

Distribution of employees {incluiliny apprentices) by industries and other 

details 


Industry 

rercentagf^ 

distribution of employees by 
sex and adult s/t:hildren 

Total 
Xo. of 
employees 
(fistimatod) 

\verap:«! 

inoiitbly 

Income 

per 

employee 

Number of 
eiiipluyees 
(uneatl- 
mated) 




Children 

Total 

frolii paid 
employ- 
ment 








(Rs.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Manufftrture of cigars and 
chtTools, cig!irettc8 and ciga- 
rettt?.piu{liirts. 

t)7-83 

2-17 

— 

1 

100-00 

2,277 

105-20 

47 

Maim fact lire of tobacco pro- 
due U — rest. 

100-00 

— 

— 


136 

82-97 

18 

Printing and publishing . 

10000 

— 

— 


713 

163-22 

43 

Manufacture, assembling and 
repairing of locomotives. 

90-63 


0-37 


UM7 

.117-24 

301 

Generation and transmission of 
electric energy. 

100-00 

1 

1 — 


750 

119-90 

40 

Rest ..... 

89-40 

8-30 

2-80 

100-00 

1,932 

78-31 

109 

AU 

98-30 

1-20 

IIIIIIQMh 

100-00 

17,484 

124-82 

564 

Number of employees (uncsti- 
mated*). 

554 

8 

2 

.501 

— 

-- 

— 


Of the total employees, about 67 per cent, were employed in manufacture, 
assembling and repairing of locomotives. The proportion of women and cJiildren 
(up to the age of 14 years) was very small. 

The average monthly income per employee from paid employment was 
Rs. 124"82, the highest (Rs. 195*20) being in industries engaged in the manufacture 
of cigars and cheroots, cigarettes and cigarette products. 


2.42. Occupation 

Table 2.3 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribution of employees 
liV . ^ v '\! .idults/cliildren, total number of employees and average monthly 
ir.i o'.Mi' por employee from paid employment. 

♦ Uiiosti mated figures stand for sampled totals and estimated fljfurcs are thD population estimate® 
derived from the sample totals. This is how the expressions will bo used in all other tables of pact \ of the 
Eeport. Whsra nothing is mentioned, the figures shbuid be taken as "estimated figures.’* 
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TabiiB 2.3- 

Diatrihution of employees {including apprentices) by occupation and 

other details. 


Occupation 

Percentage distribution of employees by 
sex and adults/children 

Total 

Number of 
employees 

Average 

monthly 

income 

per 

employee 

Number 

of 

em- 


Men 

Women 

1 Children 

1 

^juniiii 

from paid 
employ- 
ment 
(Rb.) 

ploycea 

(unasti- 

mated) 

X 

2 

3 

i 4 

5 

B 

B 

8 

TornacemeD, roUerg, drawers, 
moulders and related metal 
making and treating workers. 

100 00 

1 

— 

100 00 

1,900 

111-24 

58 

Tool makers, machinists, plum- 
bers, welders, platers and i 
related workers. 

90-32 

— 

0-68 

100-00 

6,456 

133-62 

184 

Gompositors, printers, engra- 
▼ers, bookbinders and related 
workers. 

100-00 


*— 

100-00 

781 

179-64 

48 

Cigarette machine operators . 

100-00 

— 

— 

10000 

296 I 

171-40 

6 

Tobacco preparers and product 
makers — rest. 

100-00 

1 

— 

, lOOOO 

296 

167-83 

7 

3Labour«r~not elsewhere classi- 
fied. 

lOOOO 



100-00 

2,834 

109-69 

84 

• • • * 

94-88 

4-22 

090 

100-00 

4,921 

113-30 

198 

All oceupations • * 

08 30 

1-20 

0-60 

100 00 

17,484 

124-82 

564 

27umber of Employees 
(unestimated). 

554 

8 

2 

564 

1 

— j 

— 

— 


About 37 per cent, of tJie total employees wcio employed as tool makers, 
inacbinists,welder8,platers and related workers ; 11 per cent, as futnacemen, tollers, 
drawers, moulders and related metal making and treating workers ; 4 per cent, as 
compositors, printers, engravers, book-binders and related workers ; and about 
16 per cent, as labourers not elsewfiere classified. 

The average monthly income from paid employment per employee was higher 
than the overall average in case of compositors, printers, engravers, book-binders 
and related workers, cigarette machine operators ; tobacco preparers and product 
makers-rest and tool makers, machinists, plumber, welders, platers and related 
workers. 

2.43. Nature of employmeni and type of settlement 

Table 2.4 gives the percentage distribution of employees by number of days 
worked during the month classified by (a) regular and casual employment and 
(b) settled or not-settled. A settled person was defined as one who had per- 
manently settled down at the place of survey, t.e., who had no enduring connec- 
tions with his native place and had developed seAtuuental and permanent attach^ 
memt to his present place of stay# 

lias/67 a 
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Table 2.4 

PercevUage iittrihution of employees (including apprentices) by nature of employ- 
ment, type of settlement and number of days worked. 


Number of days worked 
during the month 

Percentage distribution of employees by 

Number of 
employees 
(uneatlmated) 


Nature of employment 

Type of settlement 


Regular 

KHifl 


Settled 

Not settled 


1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

0 . 

— 

42’36 

2-34 

... 

13-64 

15 

1—7 

0-32 

— 

0-30 

0-36 

— 

2 

8-16 .. . . 

2-30 

1902 

3-22 

2-84 

5-06 

15 

W-19 . . . . 

902 

306 

8-09 

7-97 

12-18 

41 

20—23 . . . . 

24-50 

9-74 

23-68 

23-60 

24-08 

128 

24-27 . . . . 

,51-06 

24-22 

49-59 

52-09 


305 

28-— 81 • • , 

12-80 

100 

12-18 

13-14 

7-55 

58 

Total . . . . 

100-00 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

564 

Percentage to total 

04-48 

5’52 

100-00 

82-86 

17-14 

— 

Number of employees (uncsti- 
mated). 

605 

.59 

504 

456 

108 

— 


Of the total employees, 94 per cent; were regular and the remaining about 
6 per cent, were casual. Eoughly 83 per cent; of the employees had settled down 
at the centre. 


2.44. Family income 

The average monthly income per family of the population surveyed was 
Rs. 149*83. The estimated distribution of families in different income classes 
is given in table 2.5. 

Table 2.5 

Distribution of families by monthly family income 


Monthly family income Pciccntage of 

funtilics to total 

Less than Bs. 30 0*36 

Rs. 30 to loss than Rs. 60 1*25 

Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90 17*70 

R; . 90 to less than Rs. 1 20 . , , . , , , , 18*.51 

Rs, 120 to less than Rs. l.'iO 12*53 - 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210 38*42 

R j. 210 and above 11*23 

Total 100*00 


^ *The classlftcatlon of workers into "regular” and "casual” W!\g done on a dUTcrent basis firona the one sdopteA 
In the •Occupational Wage Survey’ conducted by the lahoui Bureau in 1958-60 where the term ‘cuoar was 
used in a •“''re restricted seme. 
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The modal family income class was ‘Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210’. About 11 
per cent* of the families had income of *Rs. 210 or more per month*. 

2.15 Family .size 

The average size of the family was 5*99 persons. The estimated distribution 
of families in the different size groups is given in table 2.6. 

Table 2.6 

Distribution of families by size 



Family 

size (number of members) 




Percentage of 
familic* to 
total 

One . 

. 

• 

• 

• 


• 


• 

• 

• 

10*23 

Two and three 

. 

. 

. 

• 


• 


• 

• 


6*40 

Four and five 

. 

. 


• 




• 

• 

• 

25*06 

Six and seven 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 



• 

• 

• 

. 31*80 

Above seven 

• 

• 

• 

• 

# 



• 

• 

• < 

26*61 

Total • 








• 

• 

• 

100*00 




CHAPTER 3 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 


3.1. Inirodwtory 

Some general details of the working class population in Monghyr-Jamalpiir 
have been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the important 
socio-economic characteristics of the working class families at this centre, as 
revealed by the survey, is presented below : — 

3.2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3.1 gives the percentage distribution of family members by age, sex 
and marital status. 

Table 3.1 

Percentage distribution oj family members by age, sex and marital status 


Bex and marital 
atatuB 

Number 

of 

Age (years) 

Percen- 

tage 


monibers 

(unoFti- 

matod) 

Relow 

5 

5-14 

15-34 

35-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65 and 
above 

Total 

distri- 
bution 
of all 
mera- 
bera 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 












Unmarried . 

717 

30*20 

£7-03 

11-86 

0*01 

-- 

— 

— 


26-48 

Married 

del 


1*01 

50*16 

40*68 

1*98 

3*21 

2*96 


22*81 

Widowed , 

85 


— 

10-26 

24*25 

6*37 

12-76 



M8 

Divorced . 

1 


— 

100*00 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Separated . 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Bub-group : male . 

1,414 

16*86 

3087 

29*15 

18-05 

1*04 

1*74 

2*39 


60*42 












Unmarried • 

64il 

38S1 

58*20 

2-80 

— 

— 

- 

— 


1000 

Married . , 

872 

— 

914 

63-70 

1 

22*74 

1-86 

0-88 

1*69 


23-81 

Widowed . 

165 

- 

— 

6*49 

28*15 

9-70 

16*04 

39*62 


6-86 

Divorced . 

1 

— 

— 

100*00 


— 

— 

— 

100*00 

002 

rSeparaied . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• Sub-group: female . 

1,387 

15-62 

27*76 

32-5S 

14*25 

2-04 

2-31 

5*48 

100*00 

49*58 

' Overall : male and 
female 

2,801 

15*74 

20-33 

30-84 j 

16*62 

1*58 



10000 

100*00 

liHBl 

— 

438 

786 

908 1 

465 

47 

54 

108 

2,801 

— 


Taking all the members living with the families at the centre, about 50 per cent, 
were men and about 50 per cent women. Children of 14 years of age or below 
<« 0 B 8 titiited about 45 per cent, of the total and persons of 55 years and above about 
7 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age-group 15 to 54, about 51 per cent, 
were men and about 49 per cent, women. In this age-group, among men roughty 
13 per cent, were unmarried, 85 per cent, married, and the rest 2 per cent, were 
widowers and divorced. Among women in the same age-group 2 per cent, were 
^unmarried* 89 per cent, married and the rest 9 per cent, widows and divorced. 
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3.3. Religion and size 

Table 3.2 shows the percentage distribution of families by religion and size 
and a few more details such as average size of the family and average number of 
children per family. 


Tablk 3.2 

Percentage distribution oJJaniiHes by religion and size 



Religion 

Size of family 

Hinduism 

1 

Other 

religions 

All 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

One 

1003 

13-60 

10-23 

Two and three 

6-75 

0-63 

6-40 

Four and five 

25-62 

15-86 

25-06 

Six and seven 

32-21 

25-18 

31-80 

Above seven 

25-39 

44-73 

26-51 

Tfotal •■•••*.. 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Perf^ontago of families to total .... 

94-21 

5-79 

100-00 

Average size of the family ..... 

5-93 

7-12 

5-99 

Average number of children per family . 

1 

2-64 

3-77 

2-70 


3.4. iMngunge 

Hindi-speaking families formed about 98 per cent* of the total and the 
remaining 2 per cent, spoke other languages. 

3.5. Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by age and family income clasiee 
are presented in table 3.3. 
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Table 3.3 

Percentage distribution of Jamil, y members in various monthly family incorM 
cdasses by aye-yroup and levels of literacy 

Monthly family Income class (Ks.) 

Age'Kroiip and educational 

standard ♦zlSO 30— CO - 90— 120— l50— 210 and All 

Z«0 zOO z:l20 Z150 Z210 above 



Ai'out 1 per cent, of children aged less than 5 years had started receiving education. 
Taking all menihers aged 0 years and above, about 51 per cent, were illiterate and 
about 48 per cent, had received education upto or below middle standard. By 
and large, tlie percentage of illiterate members seemed to decline in higher incoma 
classes. 

3.6 Distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status. 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful employments, 
(b) those not so occupied l>ut seeking, and if not .seeking then available for gainful 
employment and (c) tho.se not in the labour force. The first category covers 
employers, employees, apprentices, self-employed persons and unpaid family 
labour. The second category includes the unemployed, t.e., persons seeking 
employment and persons not seeking, though available for employment. The last 
category comprises pensioners, students, women doing domestic work only, dis- 
aliled persons young children, those employed in non-gainful occupations, etc. 

For each of the members of the sampled families, information vas collected on 
age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the date of survey. The 

*lbe itfii **i.” la ttiis aad itUaeqaest tables denetes 'leas tin. a' 
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efitimated distrilmtion for idl fijhiilics of llio dt lined Avorlcing elii.ss population 
group Ls given in table y.4. 


Tablk 3.4 


Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 




Number 

1 

Age (years) j 

Tercen- 
lag# 
dlsIrJ- 
butiou 
i)f all 
members 

S8Z and activity status 

of 

members 
unesti - 
mated) 

Below 

5 

5— 

14 

15— 

34 


55— 

50 

50— 

64 

65 

ami 

above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■ 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Male— 





■ 

■ 






Employer . 

. 

— 

— 

— 


■ 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Employee . 

. 

548 

— 

0*26 

45*54 

52-44 

l-,40 




17-86 

Apprentice 


8 

— 

23*0(4 


— 

— 

— 




0-19 

Self-employed 


41 

— 

— 

66-62 

6*82 

0*52 

16-40 


100-00 

1-46 

Unpaid family labour 


20 

— 

2*74 

77-00 

0*71 

5-45 

8-21 

5-80 

100-00 

0-86 

Unemployed 


40 

— 

Oil 


— 


— 


100 00 

101 

Not in labour force 


748 

28*30 

64-46 


0-31 

0-78 

1-83 

3-57 

100-00 

28-17 

Sub-group : Male 

1,414 

16-86 

:i0*87 

2016 

18-06 

1-04 

1*74 

2*30 

QIQII 

60*42 

Female—- 












Employer . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Employee , 


8 

— 

— 

43*66 

56-J4 

— 


— 

lOOOO 

0-22 

Apprentice 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Self -employed 


14 

— 

8-61 

63*26 

28-13 

— 

— 

— 

10 

0*64 

Unpaid family labour 


32 

— 

6-47 

40*1.1 

38*15 

7-02 

4*57 

4*66 

100-00 

1*00 

Unemployed 


4 

— 

— 

96-06 

3*94 

— 

— 

— 

100-00 

I 

0*06 

Not in labour force 


1,320 

16-22 

28-60 

31.91 

iS’ll 

1-07 

2-30 


100-00 

17*76 

Sub-Group: female 

1,387 

15-62 

2775 

32-55 

14-26 

2*04 

2.31 

5-48 

100-00 

4 0*58 

All . 

2.801 

15*74 

20- 33 


16*62 

1-53 

2*02 

3-02 

100-00 

100*00 

Number of members (un- 
estimated). 



786 

008 

465 

47 


103 

2,801 

X 


It has to he home in mind that tlic universe covered in this case was only a 
particular section of working class population in Monghyr-Jamalpur comprising 
families which derived a major part of their income from employment in registered 
factories. Naturally, the percentage of unemployed was .small among this section 
of working class population and persons were either gainfully occupied or not in the 
labour force. The labour force participation rate was of the extent of about 
24 per cent, consisting of gainfully occupied (22 per sent.) pcjBons and unemployed 
persons (2 per cent.). 
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3.7 Distribution of family members by (tge, sex and economic status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning dependant 
and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one whose income was 
sufficient for his/her maintenance ; an earning dependant as one whose income 
was not adequate for his/her own maintenance and non-earning dependant as one 
who earned no income at all and was dependent for his/her maintenance on others.^ 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and economic status 
as on the day preceding the date of survey is given in table 3.5. 

Table 3.5 


Perc&Uage distribution of family members by age, sex and economic status 


Sex and economic itatus 

Number 

of 

members 

(un-esti* 

mated) 

1 



Age (years) 





Below 

5 

M 

8 

1 

I 

m 

65 

and 

above 

Total 

distri- 
bution 
of all 
member 



■■■11 

■8 





B1 



1 

2 

3 

M 

5 

6 

B 

8 

B 

10 

11 

JBarneri^ 







fl 




Vale .... 

. 560 

— 

0-20 

4610 

51 32 

1*37 


0 31 

100 00 

18*24 

Female 

4 

. — 

■ 


100-00 

— 

H 

■ 

100-00 

0-07 

Sub-Totai. 

504 

— 

a 

4602 

51-51 

137 

0 54 

B 

100*00 

1S*31 

Earning dependants 











Kale .... 

66 

— 

3-28 

70-17 

4*60 

2*57 

12*45 

e 84 

100-00 

2-10 

Female .... 


— 

46' 18 

9*96 

33'29 

4*57 

2*97 

3*03 

100-00 

1-64 

►Sub-total 

00 

— 

4-51 

61*64 

16*76 

3-42 

8-45 

6-22 

100-00 

3*64 

Non -earning dejiendarts^ \ 










■ 

Kale . . ■ • 1 

708 

26-59 

51-38 

15-05 

0-31 

0-73 

1-71 

3-33 

100-00 


Female 

1.340 

1014 

28-48 

32-04 

13-51 

1-06 

2-20 

6-58 

100-00 

■ 

Sub-total 

2,138 

20-17 

37-31 

26-84 

8-42 

1-48 

2-07 

4*71 

100-00 

78-05 

TOTAL 

2. 801 

15-74 

20-33 

30*84 

16-62 

1-63 

2*02 

3*92 


100*00 

Number of members 

B 

438 

786 

908 

466 

47 

64 

■ 

2.801 

X 

(un-esti mated) 

B 











Earners and earning dependants constituted about 22 per cent, of the total 
20 per cent, being males and 2 per cent, females. Earners and earning dependants 
mostly came in the age-group 15 to 54 years. The non-earning dependants who 
mainly consisted of children and women doing domestic work accounted for about 
78 per cent. 
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8.8 Family size, compontiin, economic status and mining strength by tncoW# 
3.81 Analysis by family income 

For the purpose of ar.slysis, the fanulio.s have I.een classified into seven monthly 
family income classes aid five family size groups. The two-way distribution of 
families by income and size is given in table 3,6. 


Table 3^6 

Percen tage dii trilution of families by family income and family size 


Family size 


Monthly fani'ly i ncunie class (Rs.) 

^ 30 

30— 

60- ■ 

Z.90 

00— 

/.120 

120 - 
Z.160 

ISO— 

/.2I0 

210 and 
abuVe 

All 

1 

2 

3 

1 ^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Olio 

7-28 

22?0 


604 

6-67 

3-06 

5-25 

. 10-2* 

I'wo and throe 

14-34 

38-58 

11-oi 

6-65 

0-68 

4-58 

1 — 

6-4<t 

Four and flvo .... 

— 

24-56 

20'Sl 

37-30 

33-06 

18*92 

10-80 

25-05 

Siix and sovfn . ^ 

— 

14>16 

18-86 

31*14 

38-85 

29-70 

21-37 

81-80 

.Above seven . * ^ . 

78‘38 

— 

4-05 

18 07 

14-74 

33-74 

62-58 

26-61 

Total 


100-00 

lOO-OO 

IQIQII 


1 00-00 

100-00 

100-00 

l^erccntage of families to total . 

0-30 

026 

17-tO 

18-51 

12-53 

38-42 

11-23 

100*00 

N r.iijcr of families (uncstimated) 

■ 

34 

101 

J 

88 

59 

146 

54 

480 


Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the siie of the family 
Bnd in higher income ch sses there was a larger percentage of large-sized families. 


The composition of families by the economic status of mcml crs is given in 
table 3.7. 


Table 3.7 


Composition of families by economic status 


Category of tnembers 

AVciag 

uuiuber 

of memberh per fai:tiiy by moutbly family income 
class (Rs.) 

Z.30 

30— 

^60 

60— 

/OO 

90— 

Z.120 

120— 

ISO 

150-^ 

/_2I0 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

' 6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Xdrnert — 

Adul male .kb. 

100 

l-Ol 

1 lOl 

1-03 

1-10 

1-04 

1-50 

1-00 

i 

Adult female • • 

B 


B 

B 

— 

0*01 

B 

0*00 

Children male • • 

iH 


H 

B 

0-02 

B 

B 

0-00 

Children female • 

H 

H 

H 

B 

-- 

IB 

B 

— 

All earners 

1-00 

1-02 

1*01 

1-03 

1-12 

1-05 

1-60 



1 MLE/67 












































TahijK 3* i"— 


Composition of families by economic status— conid. 


Category of 
members 

Averi 

ige uuinbi 

er of m ^lubera per family by J 
class (Rs.) 

[n‘)nthly family iucc 

1 . 

^me 

/.30 

1 

30— 

ZfiO 

60— 

Zi)0 

90 

Z.120 

120 - 

Z.150 

150 -- 
Z210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

1 ♦ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Earnings dspendaMs-^ 









Adult male .... 

1*57 

— 

0'02 

0-20 

012 

0'12 

0-16 

0-12 

Adult female • « 

— 

— 

OOl 

0'12 

0'09 

0.09 

010 

O-OO 

Children male 4 « 

— 

— 

B 


— 

— 

- 

000 

Children female • 

— 

— 

H 

0-02 

0*02 

— 

— 

i ool 

1 

All earning dependante 

■ - ■ * 

1*57 

1 

— 

1 

0-35 

0-23 

0*21 

0*31 

H 

Ean^earning dependant^ — 









Adult male • • 

— 

012 

0-26 

0-2» 

0-22 ' 

0*49 

0*73 

0'40 

Adult female • • 

3-28 

0‘90 

0-94 

1-51 

1-51 

1-73 

2*41 

1*59 

Children male « • 

2*36 

067 

0-66 

1-41 

1-62 

1*63 

1"66 

Ml 

Children female 

0-78 

0-40 

0-73 

1*07 

1 

1'20 

1*54 

. . 1 

1-83 

128 

All non^earniiig dependants 

6-41 

2a8 

2‘58 

4-28 

4*55 

1 

5-39 

6.62 

4*68 

T^tai— 









Adult male .... 

2-r>7 

M3 

1-29 

1*62 

1*44 

1-06 

2*38 

1*81 

Adult female • * 

3-28 

0-91 

095 

1-63 

? 

1*60 

1.83 

2*67 

1*68 

Children male * • 

2-35 

007 

065 

1-42 

1*64 

1-63 

1*65 

1-41 

Children female , , 

0-7S 

0-49 

0-73 

109 

1-22 

1-64 

1*83 

1>20 

All members 

8-98 

320 

3-62 

5-66 

5-90 

6-65 

8*43 

5.99 

Number of members (iine8tlmated)j 

■ 

108 

374 

475 

362 

084 

484 

2,801 


The average numher of members per family was 6.99. Of these, 1.09 wefe 
earnws, 0.22 earning dependants and 4.68 non-earning dependants. The pro- 
portion of oari’ers and earning dependants to the total members generally decreased 
with an increase in the level of income. 
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Mow liglit on the variation in the earning strength with family inc^itt^ is 
thrown by table 3.8 which gives the distribution of families by earning strength 
and income. 

Table 3.8 

Percmtage dislrifAiticm t)jf families by earning strength and monthly family ineome 


Monthly Family income class (Rs.) 


Earning strength 

^30 

30— 

60— 

1 

90— 

120 

l6o— 

210 and 

AU 




/ 120 

Z160 


above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One earner > . . . 

21-62 

06*12 

06-02 

79*08 

77‘00 


60-04 

81-4f 

One earner and one or more earnhig 

78-88 

202 

2-34 

18‘28 

14-03 


6-49 

10-19 

dependante. 

!rwo earners » . • . . 


— 

0-74 

2-37 

0-63 

2-63 

20-SI 

i-n 

Two earners and one or more earning 


___ 

.... 

0-07 

2-34 

077 

8^72 

i-n 

dependents. 

Three earners 

■H 

0-96 

— 

0-20 

— 


8-86 

0-81 

Three earners and one or more earn 







0*68 

0-00 

Ing depenaants. 

More tlian three earners with or with' 



_ 




1-88 

0-00 

out earning dependants. 

miH 








Total 

10000 



lOO'OO j 




100-00 




Taking all families, those having one earner were in a majority being about 
81 per cent. The percentage of families having three or more earners was rathei 
small. 


Table 3.9 gives the distribution of families by income and earning strength 
in terms of relationship with the main earner. The main earner was defined as 
that earner whose total earnigs (both in cash and kind) from paid employment 
in the last calendar month preceding the date of survey were more than the similaf 
earnings of any other earner of the family in a registered factory. 

Table 3.9 


Percentage distribution of families by earning strength and relationship 

with the main earner 


Family earning 

Num- 

Montlily Family income class (Rg.) 





her 

of 

faini- 



. 



1 



Perce ntagf 
distri- ■ 
butlon of 

strength by 
relationship 









with the 

lies 


30— 

60— 

00- 

120— 

■MM 

210 

Tom 

all tamiUes 

main earner 

(unesti 

/60 

/OO 

/.1 2(1 

Z1150 

/.210 

and 

by esrniMg 


matedy 







above 


slTen^th 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

8elf • • • t • 

363 

010 

1-48 

21 00 

18-00 

11-68 

40*62 

7-08 

100*00 

81-49 

Self and wife or hnsband 

3 

H 


— 

31-64 

— 

30-72 

87-64 

100*00. 

0*91 

Self and one or more children . 

81 

■ 


105 

18-83 

11-54 

38-74 

29-84 

lOO-OQ 

6-68 

1 

Self, wife or husband and one or 

6 

^9 


7-64 

46-11 

46-15 

2-10 



100-06 

0-68 

more children. 









Self and one or more ether 
family members. 

Self, wife or husband and one or 

63 

30t 

0-62 

4-50 

18-15 

22-45 

.20-87 

.30-50 

loo-po 

9-86 

4 

— 

— 

2-72 

42-66 

— 

40-76 

13*87 

tOO-OQ 

0-67 

mqro other family members. 










Self, one or more children and 

4 j 

— 

— 

.... 

28-04 

— 

14-38 

57*63 

10000 

0-96 

one or more other family 
hiembers. 

i 1 

1 









o-ri 

Self, wife dr husband, one or 

2 — 

— 

— 

— 




100.00 

— 

100-00 

mo e children and pne.or mpfe 
other faipily members. 





H 






AllfuntUeB . . . 

480^ 

QQII 

1-26 


H 

12-53 

1 ij 

88-4^ 


100-00 

rr 



X 

8 

' 34. 

101 

83 

59. . . 



1 .4^ 

X 
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Talrio^ all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 81 per cent, 
of the cases. In about 6 per cent, of the cases he/s];e was assisted bj children 
and in about 9 per cent, of the cases by other members, 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and non-earning 
'dependants according to income has already been made in the preceding pages. 
Table 3,10 gives the number of dependants per ICO families by their lelaticrship 
with the main earner and monthly family income classes. The dependents have 
been classified into three categories, viz., living with the family, living away fum 
.the family and dependent units living aw'ay. Dependants living with fcm.ily 
are those shown as non-earning dependants in table £.7. These types of depen- 
dants alone have been taken as members of faii-iliet fei the j iif c.«e of the sorvey. 
Dependants living away from family are those whose expenses are tome in full 
or in part by the sampled family but who do not live w ith the family. There 
may sometimes be groups of persons in whose case it is difiicult to determine 
whether they are really dependent on the sampledfamily. Such groups may 
even include earners. Such groups have been taken as dependent units livii g 
away and have been classified separately. In their cases, the group itself has 
been the unit of counting and not individual persons. 

Table 3*10 

Number of dependants and dependent units per 100 families by monthly income 
and relationship with the main earner. 


Monthly family iucoiut ( laKs ( hs.) 


Category of dependants and 
rclationfhip with the main 

aarner 

Z.30 

30— 

zl60 

00— 

/L^O 

90— 
/.1 20 

120— 

,ll'50 

150— 

/.210 


All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Living MtlJt 









M^itt or hafband 

92-72 

68-50 

61-27 

85-7:j 

86 04 

88-76 

86-47 


Aon or daughter . 


113.71 

121-11 

221--8 

242()6 

319-W 

303*73 


:8atlifir, mopaer, finely aaat . 

78'U j 

21-72 

28-7« 

52-04 

41 li 

48*53 

50-54 


Brother.fiftcr, cousin . 

— 

10-lv 

21-65 

36-46 

47-S8 

22-95 

37-65 

29-09 

Kephew, niece 

3:3‘S4 

— 


16-79 

1606 

21-81 

61-04 

23-43 

Father-in-law.mother-in-law, 
brothei-indaw, lUter-in-law. 

168-77 

— , 

6-67 

\ 

3-00 

8-17 

14-89 

42-93 

13*36 

Son-in-law, daughter-in-law . 


— 

0-15 

8-58 

5-OS 

10-70 

32-07 

9-06 

drand ehildren 


— 

4-27 

S-5» 

9-49 

6-34 

37-56 

0-26 

Other! • • 

B 

4-10 

! 

3-50 

0-38 

2-frO 

5-91 

3-61 

■ 

8-74 

Total 

H 

218-31 

258-00 

428-80 

1 

458-58 

589-86 

661-60 

460-16* 


*The difTercncf between this figure while taken per family and the) one given In table 8.7 (All non* 
aarninc dtpendanta, column Na. 8) If one to founding off. 
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Table ^ \0—contd. 

Ifuniier of ihjnenihm's ami dependent units per lOOfomtltes by MOfUMy 
income ond relationship with the main earner — contd. 


Mouihly fjiiiiily income class (Rs.) 


Category of dependants and 
re4aiiuiihhip Milh tiicniaiu 
earuer 

/.yo 

SO— 

zoo 

0(H- 

zoo 

00- - 
Z120 

120— 

Z.1B0 

l50— 

ZiilO 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

lAoi ig away fr9tn family — 









WMfe or husband . 


1404 

20-00 

6-11 

6-67 

4-40 

3-44 

7-07 

Son or daughter . . . . 

— 

20- 4 a 

31*14 

7-70 

15*52 

11-53 

7-86 

14*53 

Kaiher, mother, uncle, n«nt . 

— 

— • 

28-64 

12-06 

4*48 


2-21 

8-00 

Urother.sister, coualn . 


— 1 

^ 22-30 

4-50 

4-50 

2-84 

— 

6-45 

Ni-phow, niece . . . . 

— ' 

— i 

— 

j 1-51 

2-23 

— 

— 

0-66 

Kathi*r-in-lnw, mother- In-law 
hrathcr-ln-l:4W,sI^tcr.|n-laM . 

— 

- 

— 


2.23 

— 

— 

0-20 

Sou-Iu-law, daughtcr-ln-luw . 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 


Grand children . . . . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

Others 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4-18 

0-47 

Total 


■|R|Q 

103-1 

31-05 

35-03 

||H 

17-69 

39-01 

Dependent nniU— 









Number of dependent units living 
awiiy per I'-O families. 

— 

2*21 

3-41 

— 

— 

— 

3-04 

0-07 


Although tho number of dependants living with family geneially increased 
with the increase in the monthly family income, there was no such clear tendency 
in the case of dependants or dependent units living away. 

The distribation of families by spicific family ccmjosition types in terms 
of relationship with the main earner (exc hiding d^ pc ndauts living away) is presented 
in table 3*11 by three broad income classes. The first two groups, unnanied 
earner and husband or wife, consist of single W'orkers who may have dependants 
living elsewdiere. 

Taulk 3-11 

Percentage distribution of famhes by family composition (in terms of 
relationship with the main earner) and weeme. 

— j , . 


Monthly family Income class 

(Us.) 1 

Family composition (1 

T 

n terms < 
nain eani 

relationship with the 

VT) 

Un- 

m »rriod 
earner 

Husband 

or 

wife 

. 

Xiisbaml 

and 

wife 

Kns- 
band 
wife an» 
rhildrci 

V^rs- 
1 a d 
wl re- 
el iMn n 
»V othe-r 
indubifA 

Un- 
married 
earner 
and 
olh^r 
me mh'T.' 

Re. ( ' 

Air 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 


S 

0 

Below 60 . • . . 

3-Oi 

3-04 

10-79 

1-71 

0-4Sl 

1 1 • )■. 

4 tM 

1-61 

0— Z120 .... 

06-08 

«9-22 

42‘75 


2“ 51 

* 48 35 

38 K 

1 6 21 

10 and aboTO 

— 

27*74 

37-4« 

60 4 

72 04 

50-571 

57 26 1 

Ci 18 

Total 

lOtVOO 

100 eo’ 100 - or 

i0\. Oi 

100 Ot 

100 ro' 

' 10. n^! 

lop-ro 

Parcentage orfamlllcB to total 

0 86 

0 37 

j 0 74 

aTs: 

50.59 


1 8-76 inp.oO 

Mumber of families (unestImated) | 4 

49 

1 ^ 

J32 

’ ) 25 



480 
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Family types consisting of liusband, ^^ife and cLildrcn and liiisband, 
children and other membcis taken together consitituted about 79 per cent, ci the 
total families. 

Table 3*12 gives the distiibution of families by fan ily ctn jcj ition in tdinsi of 
adults/cliildren (excluding dependsnls living away) aiid level ol inctnie. 


Table 3-12 

PerceiUage distribution of families by family com^osiUon in terms of 
adults I children and income 


Family i^omi>ositloii(lii l>orms of adiilU/childrcn) 



1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 


Other 

Ail 

Monthly 

family 

income 

CliiS8 

(lU.) 

adult 

adult 

and 

children 

(one 

or 

more) 

adiils 

adults 

ai.d 

1 

child 

adults 

iiiul 

2 

children 

adullif 

anu 

more 

than 

2 

children 

1 adults 

adults 

and 

1 

child 

; adult^ 
and 
more 
ihaii 
1 

child 

4 faiuiliet: 

> 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 . 

3‘04 

11-74 

17-97 

5- no 

2-78 

0-59 

2l-0i;i 

2-25 

0-86 

0.801 

1.61 

60— Z 120 

71-57 

8-55 


57-08 

1 51-45 

37-37 

59*13 

52-96 

33-36 

23*09 

36^ 21 

120 and 
above. 

26-39 

70-71 

4S-03 


45*77 

62*04 

19-84 

44-79 

66-78 

70.11 

62-18 

Total 

100-00 

loo-ro 

100-' 0 

I0o*:;0 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

100*00 

PcrcentAKe 

of 

families 
to total 

10-23 

0-31 

1-15 

4-81 

3*40 

14-95 

0*13 

3*40 

21-90 

39*63 

100*00 

Niimtif r of 
f ami Mrs 
(iiiosti- 
mated) 

53 

3 

12 

27 

17 

63 

5 

18 

05 

187 

480 


The common type of families vere I adult, 2 adults and more than 2 children 
and 3 adults and more than 1 child. 


3*82 — Analysis by per capita imon%e 

Per capita income of families allows for variation in the size of families though 
not forvariations in composition. It is, therefore, sometimes recommended that 
income per adulf consumption unit or consumption expenditure per adult 
consumption unit will provide better economic classification. Such classif cations 
were not attempted in the analysis of data for the present survey because of the 
difficulties of having an appropriate scale of adult connsn ption unit. Some 
special analyses of data were, however, undertaken by adop;ting per capjita family . 
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iacottie as the classificatoiy character. Some of those analyses are pteseftted below 
Table 3*13 gives the percentage distribution of families by monthly per capita, 
income classes and family size. 

Tablk 3*13 

Percentage dislribtUion of families by per capita income and family size. 


Monthly per capita income class (Ks.) 


Family size 

/15 

6— 

Z.10 

10— 

Z.15 

1 15— 
Z.20 

20— 

Zl26 

25— 

Z.35 

35— 

^50 

1 60— 
Z.65 

65 

and 

above 

All 

l 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

One 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-13 

— 

1-Sl 

8-26 

94-72 

10*23 

T wo and three 

— 

606 

1-25 

1 1-03 

1-13 

0-18 

17-53 

62-00 

5-28 

6-40 

Four and live 

— 

9-07 

3-44 

31-38 

24-84 

30*97 

40-24 

39-V4 

— 

25-06 

Six and seven 

— 

22-58 

43-84 

34-84 

29-34 

46-22 

19-04 


— 

3l 80 

Above seven . 


62-60 

51-47 

32-75 

44-56 

13-03 

12-88 

— 

— 

26 51 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

Porcentapte of 
families to t jtal 

0-28 

1-02 


18-79 

20-30 

27*53 

8-51 

2*36 

10-46 

100*00 

Number of families 

1 

1 

14 1 

63 

94 

87 

121 

41 

1 

45 

480 


It will be seen that the percentage of faniili«s in higher per capita interne 
classes tended to decline with the increase in the size of the family. 


Table 3*14 shows broad composition of families (by economic status of mcmheis) 
by per capita income classes. 

Tablb 3*14 


Composition of families {economic stains) by per capita income classes. 


Eeonomic 

Status 

of 

members 

Average number of members per famil; 

class (Lis.) 

1 1 
1 1 

hly per ci 

ipita income 


zi5 

5— 

zio 

10— 

/.15 

15— 

Z20 

20— 

^125 

25- 

/35 

35— 

Z60 

60— 

z:65 

65 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners 


1-09 

1-09 

1*11 

1.08 

1-14 

1-16 


1-00 

1*09 

Earning 


1-37 

0-30 

0-34 

0-14 

0-24 

0.06 



0-22 

dependants. 











Kon-earnfng 


5-71 

6-41 

5-59 

6-88 

•4-64 

3-83 

2-49 

0-06 

4*68 

dependants 











All members 


8-17 

7*80 

1 

7-04| 

7-10| 

6-02 

5-06| 

8-50 

1-06 

6-09 


The proportion of earners to total members in the family increased with the 
increase in the per capita income. The earning dependants constituted about 4 
per cent, of the total family members. The proportion of non-earning dependants, 
on the other-hMid, showed broadly a declining trend with the increase in the per 
capita income. The resulting position was that the burden of dependency was 
markedly high in case of low per capita^n^ome classes. 
















































CHAriEti 4 

Family Income and Receipt/ 

4 ‘ 1 — Coiusepts and dejinilions. 

Data relating to family income were collected In order to study the level and 
pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in relation to incofnfi and 
in general to provide a basis for classifying families into economic levels. Income 
was taken to include all receipts which did not represent a diminution of asseW 
or an increase in liabilities. Income from the following sources was collected 
in detail : 

(i) Income from paid employment which includes basic Wages and allcvBncc4r 

bonus and commission, ovei tiine tainings, other caininge and ccncctsicrs ; 

(ii) Income from self employment such as hoaiding and lodging services, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, trade and profession ; and 

(iii) Income from other sources such tis receipts from rented properties, vir., 
land and house, pension, cash assistance, gifts and concession, interest 
and dividends and chance games and lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross receipts representin'* 
a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as leciepts from sale o' 
shares, securities and other assets, withdrawal of sacings, credit purchases, loanS 
etc., to have a complete picture of total receipts accruing to the family. Ihe 
value of the receipts in kinel and of goods from family enterprise consumed by the 
family was imputed on the basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar month preceding 
the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4 * 2 — Average mofUhly iticotne per family and per capvUi» 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 149’83 and the average pef 
capita income was Rs. 24'97. The average monthly income per family and pet 
capita according to diftcrent family income classes is given below 

Tabie 4’1 

Average monthly inmne by income classes t 


Monthly family IncomoclaKR (Rs.) 


Item 

^30 

$0— 

r.eo 

60— 

COO 

1 o 

120— 

1160 

150— 

/210 

210 

and 

above 

Total " 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

Monthly income^ 

Average per family 

001 

48-89 

82-26 

102-83 

135-16 

177-13 

272-80 

tio-sS 

Average per capita 

0*00 

15-27 

22-76 

18-16 

22-91 

26-68 

82-80 

24.07 

Percentage of families to total . 

0*36 

1*25 

t7-70 

18-51 

12-53 

88-42 

1 

ir-23 

roo-oO 


( 22 ) 



















Tha average monthly income pet family varied from Re. O-Ol in the 
jncotne class to Rs. 272’80 in the highest income class. The income of the families 
iu the lowest income class was very low as they sustained loss in agricultural 
operations. The average per capita income increased with the increase in family 
income leaving out the income class ‘Ra. 90 to less than, Rs. 1^0^ .• 

4*3— /rtccwie by category, of earner' 

Table 4*2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income per family by 
eategory of earner and source. Income which could not be ascribed to any 
particular member of the family was taken against the family as a wholev 


'Table 4'-2' 

Average monthly income by source, category of earner ami fam ily income classes,. 





Mtinibly family income class (Uf».) 




Gatogory of earner and source 

Z 30 

i 

30— 
f 60 

60— 

Z.90 i 

90— 

020 

120-* 

fl50 

150— 

4^210 

Is^ 

1 « 

All 

1 


2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

Men 

Patd employment 


114-90 

45*25 

78-88 

92-05 

no -86 

162-20 

238-52 

130-09 

Self employment 


—119-42 

0-02 

0-32 

M7 

6-84 

2-19 

10-12 

2-50 

Other sources 

. 

4-53 

3-52 

2-85 

8-09 

6-56 

9-04 

17-38 

8-30 

8uh-totiil--by men 

. 

0-01 

48-79 

, 82-0f> 

101-31 

132-25 

173-43 

206-f2 

146-94 

Women 

Paid emptoynient 

• V 


0-00 

0-03 

0-39 

1 

1-27 

— 

0-57 

8c^f employment. 

• • 


— 

0-03 


— 

0.11 

0-08 

0-19 

Other soHrcci 

4 0 


0-04 

0-07 


0-01 

0-10 

- 

0*08 

ftnb-total — by women 

. 

n 

0-10 

0-13 


0-01 

1-54 

0-68 

0*78 

(JhiltUen 








j 


Paid employment 


’ — 

— 

— 

0-07 

0-76 

— 

— 

on 

Self employment. 

• # 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Other sources 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

** 

~ 


8ub- total — by children 


— 

— 

— 

wm 

0-7 0 

•— 

— 

0-11 

Family 

Paid employment 

• e 




- 


— 

— 

— 

Seif employment. 

• • 




0.90 

1-77 

- 1-48 

6-10 

1-00 

Other source! « 

« ■ 

— 

— 

— 

0-10 

; 0-35 

’ 0*68 


0-34 

Sub-lotal-^by family 

. 

— 


0-08 

1-06 

1 2-l< 

i 2-16 


2-(0 

Total 










Paid employment 

• • 

114-90 

• 45-31 

1 78-81 

92-51 

1 120.01 

1 168-’7 

238*.^2 

180 77 

Self employment 

• • 

- 119-48 

■1 

\ 0-4C 

1 2-Ov 

r 7-01 

1 3-78 

I 6-'V1 

4-84 

Other eourcei • 

• • 

4*58 

1 S>5( 

1 2*9! 

! 8-2t 

> 6-01 

J 9-88 

i 17-38 

i 8-7t 

total Income 

. 

0.01 

48-81 


\ 102-81 

j 186-1( 

i 177-13 

; 272-F( 

) 1^9-88 

i^ere^ntage of familiei to toU 

i osfl 

1 l-2( 

( 17 * 7 C 

1 18 - 6 ] 

[ 12-5: 

1 88.42 

1 1 1 -23 

KO.fO 


lMLE/97 
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Atf analjuis of inoomo by category of earner shorra that nten oontributed tW 
largest amount (98 per cent, of the total income) to* the average montUy family 
income from all the three sources; The contribution of women and children wass 
negligible. Whatever small amount was contributed by the family was from seif-" 
employment and ‘other sources’.. 

Table 4*3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by category of 
earner and source of earnings separately for different per capita income classes.- 

Table 4*3' 

Average monthly income per family by category of earner, source and monthly 

per capita income classes. 


Afonthly per capital incsome class (Rs.) 


Category of 
earner and 
source 

L6 

5 — ' 

LIO 

10 — 1 
Z .15 

15 — : 

420 

20 — : 
426 

25 — 

1.35 

35 ^ 

4 50 

50 — 

465 

65 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

JM$n 











Paid employment 


62-14 

89-13 

110-73 

138-03 

150-54 

193*55 

188-18 

113-00 

136 - 09 ' 

Self employment 

— 152-75 

0-62 



3-59 

4-36 

0-03 

— 

— 

2 55 ^ 

Other sources 

6'00 

8.38 



10-70 

8*37 

^ 14-66 

3-24 

0-45 

8 -SO’ 

Sub-total— by men. 

— 4-75 

71-14 




172-27 

209.14 

191-42 

113-54 

146 - 94 ^ 

I^ofiisn 





2-22 1 






Paid employment 

— • 

018 

0-67 

0-02 


O-ilJ 

— 

1 — 

— 

0 - 57 ' 

Self employment 

— 

— 

0-03 

0-01 

0-01 

0-43 

— 

— 

— 

0 - 13 - 

Other sources 

— 

0-06 

0-04 

0-01 

0-29 

0-05 

— 

— 

— 

0.08 

Sub-total— by 
women. 

—• 

0.23 

0-74 

momi 

2-52 

0-62 

— 

— 


0 - 78 ' 

Children 











Paid employment 

— 

— 

— 

0.58 

— 


■ — 

— 

— 


Self employment 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Other sourocs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H 

— 

— 

— 


Sub-total — by 
children. 

— 

— 

— 

o-r>8 

— 

■ 

■ 

— 

— 

0 - 11 ' 

family 











Paid employment 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

Self employment 

— 

6-20 

1-40 

1-23 

1-68 

3 - 0 ? 

0-31 

— 

— 

1 * 66 ' 

Other sources 

— 

— 

0-30 

0-11 

1-36 

0-06 

' 

— 

— 

0-34 

Sub- total —by 
family 

— 

6-20 

1-70 

1-34 

3-08 

3.12 

0-31 

— 

■ — 

2 - 00 ^ 

T^lal 











Paid employment 


02-32 

80-80 

111-33 

140-26 

150-68 

m 

188-18 

113-00 

136 -rr 

Self employment 

- 162-75 

6-82 

4-62 

4-63 

6-28 

7.86 

1-24 

— 

— 

4 - 8 ^ 

Other Bourees 

5-00 

8-43 

7-90 

8-32 

12-34 

8-47 

14-66 

3-24 

0-45 

8 - 72 ' 

Total Income 

— 4 - 75 j 

77-57 1 

102-22 1 

1 124-28 1 

' 167-87 

|l76 0ll209«45 

101-42 

113-64 

140-88’- 
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average montlily incoiae per family increased from Bs. 77*57 in the pei 
'Capita income class ‘Rs. 5 to less than Ra. 10’ to Rs, 209*45 in the per capita 
income class Rs. 36 to less than Rs. 50’ and decreased steadily to Rs. 113*54 in 
ithe last two per capita income classes. 

4.4. — Jncolme and other receipts by components 

Table 4.4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family income and 
ether receipts by components. The data are presented according to monthly 
family incoitm classes. 

Table 4.4 

'^'Verageimnthly receipts by eCtnponents and family income dosses^ 


Honlhly fAmilylncomo class. (Bs.) 


Sourer 

Z .80 

30 — 

/160 

60 — 

/L 90 

90 — 

^120 

If 

160 — 

/.210 

210 and 
above 

AU 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Paid employment 









BiiRit; wagfog and allowaAceB 

10702 

44 14 

76*38 

85-53 

115*37 

154*98 

223-81 

129*41 

Bonus and‘ConimlBaion 

— 

— 

0-22 


0-17 

0-16 


0-28 

'CJoiicfSsio’ng , 

004 

0-68 

0-25 

0-82 

0 - 5 G 

IHi 

5*04 

1-14 

E<»at , 

• • • • • 

7*84 

0-50 

2*06 

5-30 

4-62 

7*66 

9-67 

6-94 

8 ub-total--PaId employment 

11490 

45-31 

78-91 

92-51 

120*62 

163*47 

288*52 

136-77 

Selpemployment 









Agricultuw 

— 148-82 

0-02 


1-36 

2*40 

1*13 

10-30 

1 - 6 S 

Animal husbandry 


— 

0-19 


4*61 

1 - 6 Q 

1*91 

1-57 


— 

— 

0-11 


0-09 

0*78 


0-73 

nest 

— 

— 

— • 

0-32 

0*51 

. 0*27 

1*63 

0-41 

Sub' total — Self-employment 

— H «*42 

002 

0-43 

2-07 

7-61 

3-78 

16*90 

.H 

Oiktrineom* 

®««t .... 

4 S 6 

■ 

2-41 

5-72 

6-02 

8-02 

10-46 

6-64 

®*»t .... 

0-18 

1-14 

051 

2-53 

0-91 

1-86 

6-93 

2-18 

Sub-total— Other income 

4 - 5 S 

■i 

■ 

8-92 

8-26 

6-93 

9-88 

17-38 

8-72 

Total ineome 

001 

H 

K 

82-26 

102-83 

185-16 

177*13 

272-80 

149*88 

Other receipte 









of assetfl other than shares, eto 

166-77 

0-46 

0-06 

1-86 

0-43 

2*74 


203 

Credit purchase . 

B 

2 'M 

3-55 

5-86 

3-77 

5-31 

6-72 

4*90 

Loan taken 


3-93 

9-89 

7-86 

S -22 

12*61 

3-63 

9-08 

Eest 

■ 

3-74 

4-33 

8 34 

6-92 


■ 

7-66 

Sub-total— Other receipts , 

210-43 

1 M 2 

17-83 

23-90 

14 34 

29*32 

18 -Vl 

23 66 

Xoul receipts 

» 9-44 


100-09 

126-73 

wmm 

206-.15 

2 n- 5 i 

173-49 
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A major portion (86 per cent.) of the family income was derived fromhaslc 
wages and allowances. The average monthly income from bonus and commission 
and concessions worked out to only Re. 0-28 or less than 1 per cent, and Bs. 
or about 1 per cent, respectively of the total income. 

Income from ‘rest’ comprising overtime earnings, etc., amounted to Bs. 6*94 
or about 4 per cent, of the total income. 

Income from self-employment was Bs. 4*34 or about 3 per cent, and its percent- 
age contribution to the total monthly income increased with increase in income 
except in the income class ‘Bs. 150 to less than Bs. 210’. Income from ‘other 
sources’ was Bs. 8*72 or about 6 per cent, of the total income. 

‘Other receipts’ obtained through decreasing assets -and increasing labilities, 
comprised receipts from sale of assets, shares and securities, withdrawal of savings, 
credit purchase and loans taken, etc. These receipts Amounted to Bs. 23.66 or 
about 16 per cent, of the total income taking all families'together. The percentage 
of ‘other receipts* to the total monthly income fluctuated in the different income 
classes without showing any clear trend. 

4.5. — Income and oilier receipts by components and family size, 

Table 4,5 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per femily by 
components and family size. 

Table 4.5 

Average monthly income and other receipts by componetUs and family size. 

nu yu*) 


Type of receipt 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

over 

Seven 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Mnetmefrom paid employment 
Basic wages and allowances 
Bonus and commission , 
Overtime earnings 

Other earnings 

Concession . 

1 

108-55 

5*98 

102-29 

3-06 

019 

113 52 

6-53 

0-64 

110-71 

0-17 

6*50 

O'OS 

0-58 

128-44 

0- 34 
6-57 

1- 97 

130-77 
0-28 
513 
0-71 
. 0-03 

15S-50 

0-41 

7-36 

0- 34 

1- 51 

129-41 

C-28 

s-.w 

0-30 

1*14 

Total ... 

•| 

108-02 

114-53 

105-54 

11909 

123-94 

130-32 

137-82 

168 12 

136-77 

Income from Sell-employment 
Board! ng and lodging services 
Agridilture . , . . 

Animal husbandry 

Tra (le . . . . . 

rrufcssioii . • . . 

Others . . , , , 

— 

— 

0-19 

0 26 
(— )013 

0-58 

0-29 

0-41 

0-40 

1- 07 

2- 08 

0-34 

2*85 

3-9*2 

0-28 

3-47 

2-26 

2-40 

0-87 

0-01 

■ 

Total . . . , . 

— 

— 

mm 

0-13 

1-C8 


7-06 

0-13 

4-34 

Other income 










Ket rent from land 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ifei rent from house , 


1-71 

2-87 

6-44 

0-88 

6-19 

8-33 

9-02 

6-54 

Ket rent others 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Tension • . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Cash assistance 

— 

— 

0-38 

— 

0-58 

1-62 

1-57 

2*30 

1*22 

Gifts and concession 

010 

— 

0-19 

0-61 

0-93 

051 

0-57 

2-11 

0-96 

Interest and dividends . ' . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ch s nec games and lotteries 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

— 


Tot.il 


1-71 

3 44 

0 05 

8-39 

8-22 

10-47 

13-43 

8*72 

Total income 

lOS'll 

11024 


120-77 

1 

13401 

148-03 

155-34 

100-68 

149-38 
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Tabib 4'6 — contd^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

19 

Othe. gron receipit-*- ' 

Sale of shares and seciiriUei >, 
Withdrawal of savings , 

SflUe of other assets 

Credit purchase 

Loan taken , , . 

.... 

~0-80 

606 

1-71 

5-98 
10-26 
O' 85 

1-63 

0-10 

1-91 

4-40 

0-77 

3-73 

0-52 

5-33 

I'SO 

4-16 

0-81 

3-09 

12-61 

2-14 

7-26 
0-34 
5 13 
13-85 
0-56 

8'63 

6'20 

3-56 

3-56 

6-01 

"1-09 

3- 58 

8- 87 

9- 58 

4- 49 

1'8S 

2-03 

4-90 

9-08 

2-82 

Total 

8*70 

W-80' 

8-80 

11-58 

23-71 

27- U 

23-86 

33-ei 

. . 

23'es 

I 

Total receipts 

117-20 




157-72 

175-17 

179-20 

224-29 

173-49 

. 

Percentage of families by size , 

10-23 ■ 

1-17 

6-23 


■BSSU 

17-76 


26-51 

100-00 


The average income per family increased from Rs. 108,41 in case of single 
member families to Rs. L90.68 in case of fsmilies haA ing over 7 members except 
that there was a decline in the average income of 8 members as compared to 2 
members. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 91 per cent, of the total 
income. Basic wages and allowances was by far the most important component of 
income from paid employment in all size groups The comparatively small contri- 
bution of other sources such as bonus and commission, overtime earnings, other 
earnings and concessions fluctuated in the different size groups. 

Income from self-employment and ‘other incomes’, e.g. rent, cash assistance* 
etc. , Were respectively 3 and 6 per cent, of the total income and generally in- 
creased with the size of the families. 

4.6. — Income and other receipts hy family composition 

4.61. — In terms of relationship with the main earner 

The composition of the family is an important factor which influences the 
level of family income. This can be seen from table 4.6 which gives the level of 
family income and total receipts by family composition in terms of relationship 
with the main earner. 


Table 4.6 

Average monthly receipts hy family composition in terms of relationship toith the main 

earner. 


(In Rupui) 



1 Family composition (in tei 

ms of rrlattc 

mship with i 

the main earner) 

1 . 1 


Item 

— 

Unmarried 

earner 


Husband 

and 

wife 

Husband, 
wife and 
children 

Husband, 

wife. 

children 

and 

other 

members 

Unmarried 

earner 

and 

other 

members 

Best 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

mm 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

Income 

77 03 

111-25 



167-83 

147-01 

137-46 

149-83 

Other receipts 

18-40 

7-97 

WBm 

■B 

26-52 

14-66 

34-85 

23-66 

Total 

95-49 

119-22 

121-76 

lud-87 

194-35 

162-56 

m-31 

173-49 

Percentage of famil- 
ies to total 

0-86 

9-87 

0-74 

28-67| 

60-59 

1-11 

8-76 
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average nontbly receipts per family amounted to Es. 1T3.49, The major 
'|»ortion (Ra. 149.83) of this consisted of income from paid employment, self- 
'employment and sources such as rent, pension, gifts, concessions, etc. and the 
remaining Rs. 23.66 was derived from ‘other receipts’ comprising sale of 'assets, 
shares and securities, loans, withdrawal of sa\iDgB, etc. 

Receipts other than income, t.c., in the nature of dimrution of assets'or increase 
in liabilities, played an important part in the case of families consisting of uir- 
married earner and husband, wife, children, and other members the proportion 
of such receipts to the income being about 24 percent, and 16 per cent, respec- 
tively. These receipts, however, accounted for about 15 per cent., 11 per cent, and 
10 per cent.of tdie income respectively in case of families consisting of husband, 
'wife and children ; hushand aiid wife and unmarHed earner and ether members. 

4.62.— /n terms of the nwnber of adults and children 

Table 4.7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per family hy 
family composition in terms of sidults/children. 


Tablb 4.7 

Averagemonthly income and other receipts by family composition in terms of 

adults I children. 


iln nupea^ 




Family composition in terma of adults / children 


Item 

Dnc 

sdnlt 

One 

adult 

and 

children 

(OliC 

or 

more) 

Two 

adults 

Two 

adults 

and 

one 

child 

Two 

adults 

and 

two 

chil- 

dren 

Two 

tiduiltB 

and 

more 

than 

two 

children 

Tteee 

adults 

Tiiroc 

adiOU 

and 

one 

child 

Three 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

-one 

child 

Other 

famiilicB 

AH 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

® ■ 

7 

'■ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Income 

108-36 



107-46 

120-70 

137-17 

■ 

130*04 

144*48 

178-82 

140-81 

Other 

roceipis 

8-80 



813 

8-51 

23'54 

H 

11*74 

28*76 

2910 

1 

23-68 

Total . 

117‘22 

1^2 

135*26 

116*64 

r 129*30 

160-71 

86*91 



207-98 


Percentage 
of families 

10*23 

0-31 

1 15 

4-81 

3*40 

1495 

■ 

8*40 

21*99 

30-63 

100-0* 


The average monthly income for ‘other families’ was higher than the average 
income for all families taken together. 

The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to thein(^cmo as well as to tot al receipts was 
compara.tively high in case offamiliesconsisting of 3 adults and moie than 1 child) 
2 aduRaand more than 2 chil^n and 2 adults. 






























CITAPTKR S 


pAliflly ExFENDITUitE ADD Dl6l>l SEElKEIiKrfil. 

5.1 Concepts and dc'fnitions 
5.11 Disbursements 

Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was taken to include cxpendTtnrai 
on current living and capital outlays, i.e.-, amount spent to increase assets at da- 
efease liabilities. The main heads under each were as follows : — 

Expenditufe on current living 

(i) Eood and beverages 

(ii) Tobaceo and intoxicants 

(iii) Eueland light ;■ 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and services J 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear i 

(Ivi) Mi.scellafteou8 which comprised 

(а) Medical care, 

(б) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and commuuioation,: 

(/) Subscription, and 

(g) Personal elTects and other miscellaneous exjeUses y 

(vii) Taxes, interest and litigation ; and 

(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital Outlays 

(i) Savings and investment ; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

I’he last two items Under expenditure on current living viz., taxes, interest 
and litigation and remittances to dependants, were considered to be non-enosump ' 
tion outgo as they are in the nature of transfer paymeiits.- 1 1 li,®. in the anelysis- 
presented here the term expenditure will refer to all the itc U’s under expenditure 
on current liMng but consumption expenditure will exclude taxes, interest and 
litigation and remittances to dependants. ■ 

Under cOnsiimplioU expenditure, besides cash purchases from the market,- 
purchases at subs dised rate from the employer and barter purchases, account was 
also taken of items in. stock from previous month and goods (but not 8er^ice8)' 
obtained from family enterprise. The value of goods obtained from family 
enterprise was included on the income side as well as expenditure side. Simi- 
larly, in the case of items teceived at concessional rates, care wOs taken ta 
include the amount of concession ©n the receipt side also. The value of all 
items not purchased from the market was talrtulated at retail maiket ptice 
inclusive of sales tax, entertainment tax and other similar levies. In case of 
gifts where only part was consumed in the reference period, that part alone wan 



tecorded (tiidet consumption and tie rest if substantial was shown under savings. 
In case of self-owned bouses and land or rent-free bouses and quarters from 
employer or from other sources, tie estimated rent wbs taJcen, tie imputation being 
done on the basis of prevailing rent in the locality for similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbursefnents trere collected for the calendar month preced-* 
ing the date of survey from each sampled family. 

6.12. Tfeattnmt of noh-fatnily numbers 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure incurred by thn 
family was taken into account. Some df the sampled families included members, 
e.jr., servants, or paying guests who were not family members but some parts of 
their consumption expenditure were mixed up with the family account, t'or the 
items where expenditure reported was for both family and non-family members- 
of the household, a factor (f/f-f e where ‘f’ was the number of family members and 
*e’ the number of non family members) was used to make adjustment for expen- 
diture on account of non-family members. Since the consuming unit could com- 
prise two elements, the participants in family account, (f) and the extra person 
(e), the investigators were instructed to record the composition of the latter (e) 
separately in the schedule at the time of survey and cmly sUch extra persons were 
to be accounted for who actually participated in the consumption expenditure 
of the family in the reference period While calculating the share of Ae extras 
(e) it was assumed that consuming persons were sharing all items on pro-rata basis.. 
In extreme cases where the expenditure on any group of items was incurred 
entirely for the paying guests, it was ignored on both receipts and expenditure 
sides of t^e family and when that on paying guests or servants was negligible, it 
was not counted under ‘e’. 

5.13 Consumption co-tficients 

For converting the family size into an equivalent number of adult consump-* 
tion units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard scale of adult men 
equivalents. There is no scale entirely suitable for conditions in India. It was# 
therefore, decided to adopt the following abridged scale of co-efficients based on 
an assessment of food-req-uirements of men and women in the various age-groups 
made by the Nutrition Bcsearch Laboratories of the Indian Council ol Mcdital 
Kesea/rch. 

Adult male .... 1*0 

Adult female .... 0*9 
Child (below 15 years) • . 0*6 

5.2 Expenditure pattern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect detailed dath Ofl 
consumption expenditure item by item because such data form the basis of the 
Weighting diagram of consumer price index numbers. Such data, together with 
similar data on non-consumptiqn out^o ahd capital oulays, expressed as average 
per family for the total population of industrial workers, are presented in Appen- 
dix II separately for singlc-membes families and all families. Taking all the 
families, the average monthly income of the family came to Ks. 149.83 and the 
average consumption expenditure worked out to Bs. 139.32 leaving a surplus of 
Ri. 10.51. When items such as remittances to dependants, taxes, interest ox 
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loAfts were also included, i.e. expenditure for current living was (Considered, the 
surplus was reduced to Rs. 3.2] . The analysis will first be made in terms of total 
consumption expenditure and other disbui gem cuts, i.e., non-consumption outgo 
and capital outlays will be discussed separately. 

5.21 Oonsumption expenditure 

Of the av(>rnge consumption expenditure of Rs. 139*32 per family per month, 
an expenditure of Rs. 91*5() or about 6(5 per cent, was incurred on food, Rs. 4*21 
or about 3 per cent, on tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants, R,s. 7*92 or about 6 
per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 9*01 or 6 per cent, on housing, water charges and 
household appliances, etc., Rs. 12*01 or about 9 per cent, on clothing, beddiiig, 
headwear and footwear, etc., and Rs. 14*61 or 10 per cent, on other items like 
personal care, medical care, transport and communications, education and reading, 
etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per adult consumption 
unit came to Rs. 19*28 per month. Table 5*1 gi\ es the details of average expen** 
diture on food per adult consumption unit for (he different income cln.'^.^es. These 
figures fluctuated within nanew limits e.xecpt in the inceme class ‘Rs. 30 to less 
than Rs. 60’. 


Table 5.1 


Average expenditure on food per adidt consumption unit by income classes 


Monthly family Income class (Rs.) 

Average 
number of 
members 
per family 

Avcturo 
number of 
equivalent 
adult cuiiMiiil- 
iion unlls per 
family 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
On f(R)d per 
fanlily 
(K3.) 

Avorngo 
expend Itiira 
on food per 
eijui valent 
adult consuntp* 
ttoa unit 

(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4.1 

(6 

<LS0 

8-98 

7*40 

129'82 

117*64 

• 0 -ZflO 

I 3-20 

2*06 

34*87 

1 13*16 

0-/190 

3 -82 

2*97 

49*77 

16*76 

0-/1120 

6-66 

4-40 

74*48 

16*60 

20~.^160 

6-90 

4*59 

84*80 

18*49 

W -/1210 

6-65 

6-20 

109*12 

20*98 

10 and abOT« 

8-43 

0.78 

138*14 

20*37 

11 Income 

6-99 

4-75 

91-50 

19*28 


5.22 Non-consumption otUgo and capital outlays 

The average expenditure on this group which comprised t.'^xes, interest an( 
tigation, remittances to dependants, .savings and invesliiuJ t am; delds repoici 
orked out to Rs. 30*8.5 or 22 per cent, of the total consun j I r n f : pcndituie c 
lis, an expenditure of Rs. 14*16 on saxings and invcstmei-t, Rs. .5.‘.'.7 on remit 
•nces to dependants, Rs. 9*39 towards repayment of debt and Es. 2*03 on taxes 
tercst and litigation w-as incmTcd. Of the.'^e, royayment of (lel.tf. end sa’ in" 
rd investments are in the nature, of capital outlays because they rcprc.sen 
^crease nli.^’.IliLics oriueicasc in a.isets. 

1 M'T.1?/fl7 a 





The most important item under savings and investments Wfts provident fond 
(Es. 7-69). Expenditure towards provident fund was reported by about 82 pet 
cent, of the families surveyed. Some expenditure was incurred on ornaments, etc, 
but the number of families reporting purchase of these items was very small. Under 
the sub-group ‘interest and litigation’, etc., interest On loans accounted for Es 1 .70 
only. 


5.23 The budget t^aingle fndmber families 

Single member families constituted about 10 per cent, of the total families. The 
average monthly income of single member families was Es. 1C8’41 and the average 
monthly consumption expenditure Ks. 55-12 lea\ing a surplus of Es. 53-29. How- 
ever, when items such as remittances to dependants, taxes and interest on loans 
which are parts of current living expenditure, were included, the surplus was re- 
duced to Es. 8*35 against the overall average surplus of Es. 3.21 taking all families. 

Table 5.2 shows a comparison of consumption expenditure pattern, in terms of 
percentage expenditure on various groups/sub-groups of consumption items 
between single-member families and multi-member families. 

Tablb 5.2 


Percentage expenditure on groups j sub-groups of items 


Groupt/flttb-giottps of items 

Type of families 


Single 

member 

families 

Multl-memb er 
families 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Food 

1 

53.41 

66-24 

85-72 

Pan-suparl, tobacco and alcoholic beyeragoB • • 

e-08 

2-89 

3-02 

Fael and light 

4-05 

6-75 

5-68 

Bent for bouse and water charges • . • • • 

y-80 

6-47 

5-57 

House repairs and upkeep, household appliances and fur- 
nishing and houseWd services. 

0-41 

0-92 

0*90 

Clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear and mlsoellaneous 

10,14 

8*66 

8*82 

Personal care 

2-54 

1*50 

1-54 

Vdncatlon and reading .••••• 

2-00 

2 28 

2*26 

Beereatlon and amdsement •••••• 

1-34 

0*42 

0-48 

Medical care •••••••• 

8-56 

8*85 

3-98 

Other consumption expenditure • • • • 

6-69 

2*14 

2*28 

TOUl . 

100*00 

10000 

100*00 


As compared to multi-member families, workers living singly spent proper 
tionately less on food, fuel and light and education and reading and more on pan 
supari, rent for house and water charges, clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear 
etc., personal care, medicrl care, recreation and amusement and other consumptioi 
expenditure which consisted of transport and communication, subscription, gift 
and charities, ceremonials, etc. Takmg the absolute figures, the expenditure ci 
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groups undet food, wUle tlie overall average expenditure on cereals and thdbr pro* 
ducts, pulses and their prodaefs, millc and milk prodnets and other food sub* 
groups per adult consumption unit was Bs. 11.89, 1.60, 1*84 and 2*69 respec- 
tively, the average expenditure of single member on these items was Bs. Bs. 8*02, 
1'39, 3* 10 and 3*49 respeetively. The average expenditure on non-food items 
was also markedly high in case of singlemen. Thus single-member spent, on an 
average, Bs.. 2*23, Bs. 4*30, Bs. 5*59, Es. 1-40 on fuel and light, rent for house and 
water charges, clothing, bedding, footwear, headweare, etc., personal care, 
respectively, the average expenditure per adult consumption unit on these items 
in case of multi-member families was Bs. 1.65, Bs. 1*57, Bs. 2*46 and Be. 0*43 
respectively. 

6.3 Levels of expenditure by income and family-type 

The overall average monthly expenditure per family was Es. 146*62, the 
average monthly per capita Bs. 24-45 and average per. adult consumption unit 
Es. 30*87. Table 6*3 gives the average monthly expenditure per family, per capita, 
and per adult consumption unit by monthly family income classes.. 


Table 5.3 


Average monthly expenditwe by income classes' 


ItfIKI 

Monthly family income clahs (Bs.) 





00-Z120 

120- 

Z1150 

160- 

Z.210 

2l0and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

a 

1 

5 

6 

B 

B 

0 

Mo^^thiy expenditure-^ 

m 








Average por family . r , 


55-35 

87.68 

112*42 

126*97 

171*27 

242*58 

146*52 

Average por capita 


17*20 

24*28 

19*65 

21*52 

25*75 

28*70 

24*45 

Average per adult oonsumptioa unit 

H 

20*03 

20-62 

26-01 

27‘08 

32-94 

85*80 

M.87 

Percentage of families to total . 

0*30 

1*25 

17*70 

18*51 

12*58 

88*42 

11*23 

100*00 


The average monthly expenditure per family varied from Bs. 56*35 in the 
income class ‘Bs. 30 to less than Bs. 60’ to Bs. 242*53 in the highest income class. 
Since family expenditure is determined largely by family size and in each family 
by the sex-age differentials of the members, an analysis of expenditure in terms 
of per capita and per adult consumption unit can throw some light on the level of 
living. Taking average expenditure per capita and per adult consumption unit 
it is seen that in both the cases there were fluctuations in the average levels with 
increasing income npto the income class ‘Bs. 60 to less than Bs. 90’and thexeaftei 
‘ showed an upward trend with the rise in income. 
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Table 5.4 shows how families with different compositions (in ternis of rela- 
tionship with the main earner) were distributed in the three expenditure classes. 
Table 5.5 shows such a distribution of families in terms of their adwlt/child com- 
position. Both the tables show that generally, with increasing number of mem- 
bers in the family a larger percentage of families came in higher expenditure classes. 


Table 5.4 


Percentage distribution of families by family composition (in terms of relation^ 
ship with the main earner) and expenditure. 


laonihly family expenditure claee 
(Es.) 

Family 

composition (in terms ofrclatioi 

iship with the main earner) 

rn- 
niarrl- 
cd ear- 
ner 

Hus- 
band 
or wife 

Hug. 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

cbildrcn 

Hub 

band, 

wife, 

C‘h ildren 
and 
other 
members 

Un- 

married 

earner 

and 

other 

members 

Host 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Below 60 

3-02 

3*04 

8-90' 

3-64 

0-51 

1-08 

5-20 

2-16 

60—^120 

06*08 

60-23 

91-10 

47-48 

26-46 

35-74 

27-98 

37-70 

120 and above • • . • 

— 

27-73 

— 

48-88 

73-03 

63-18 

66-82 

60-06 

Total . 

100‘0C 

) 100-00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families . 

0-m 

\ 9-37 

0-74 

28-57 

60-59 

Ml 

8-76 

100-00 


Table 5.55 


Distribution of families by family composition {in terms of adults J children) and 

monthly family expenditure. 



1. 

F* 

iinily CO 

•mpoaition (in terms of adults/childrei 

n) 




Monthly 

family 

fxpenditnre 

class 

(Rs.) 

. .. 

1 

1 

a dull 
and 
childr- 
en (one 
or 

more) 

2 

adults 

2 

adults ; 
and 
One 
child 

o 

adults 

and 

two 

child- 

ren 

2 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

two 

children 

3 

adults 

f ■ 

3 

adults 

and 

one 

child 

3 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

one 

child 

Others 
fami lies 

All 

1 ! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 

■■ 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 

3-04 

11-74 

16-40 

18-60 

10-26 

0-35 

21-03 

0-77 

0-85 

0-18 

2-15 

6a-./:120 . 

71-57 

8-56 

59-50 


52-26 

48-68 

78-97 


34-93' 

18-99 


120 and 
above. 

25-30 

> 79-71 

24-01 

10-37 

37-48 

60-07 

— 

28-14 

64-22 

80-83 

60 *06 

Total 

100-00 

» 100-00 

100-00 

1 100-00 

100-00 

( 100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

Percentage 

offamUles 

10-2S 

I 0-31 

116 

4-81 

S-40 

14-es 

0-13 

3-40 

) 21-99 

30-63 

100-00 
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6.1 Expenditwe by family income 

Table 5.6 v'hicb gives the average monthly expenditure per family on sub' 
groups and groups of consumption items in various monthly family income classes 
shows how the pattern of expenditure is influenced by the level of income. At 
the end of the table, figures are also given on non-consumption outgo and capital 
outlays, covering total disbursements. The figures are, however, subject to effects 
of variations in family si^e. The percentages discussed later in the analysis of 
the table have all been derived with reference to total consumption expenditure. 

Table 5.6 


Average monthly expenditure by family income classes 




Monthlj 

family income elni-s (Its.) 



Sub'f roups and groups of items 

.130 

30— 

60— 

9C^ 

121V- 


210 

"Hi 


/60 

/.90 

^1120 

^150 


and 








above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Food 









1. Cereals and cereal products . 

68*28 

21*1 r> 

29*57 

48*92 

63*28 

65*87 

83*24 

56-13 

2. Pulses and pulse products . 

8*29 

2*67 

4-24 

6*54 


9*05 

10*89 

7*59 

3. Oilseeds, oils and fats 

1*64 

105 

1*42 

2*16 

2*73 

3*83 

4*59 

3*00 

4. Meat. and eggs 

— 

0*73 

0*71 

1*26 

1*01 

3-20 

4*68 


5. Milk and mlllf products 

40-53 

0*72 

3-62 

6*51 

8*57 

11*81 

12*89 

8*87 

6. Vegetables and vegetable products 

3-78 

1*73 

2*. 52 

4*18 

4-36 

5*89 

5-96 

4.72 

1 *09 

7. Fruits and fruit products 

— 

0-12 

0-.53 



1*22 


8. Coiidimeiits, apices, sugar, etc. 

3-70 

1*28 

1-08 

313 

3*82 

5*06 

6-17 

4*07 

9. Non-aiooholi( beverugt s 

— 

0*00 

0-07 

0*12 

0-17 

0*33 

0-37 

6*23 

3.61 

10. Prepared meals and rcfresbmciits 

3*6( 

5*33 

6*11 

2-27 

3*17 

2*80 

6-20 

Sub-total : food .... 

li’9-82 

,i\i 7 

49*77 

74*48 

81*80 

K9*I2 

1;.*8-14 

91-60 

Non-food 









Fan, supari 

0-50 


0-88 



1*23 

1*99 

1*0.5 

Tobacco and tobacco products . 


1*46 

1*51 

i*.5r) 

1-00 

2*85 

4*51 

2*42 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. . 

— 

0*13 

0.32 


0-30 

0*98 

2-21 

0*74 

Fuel and light 

8-.50 

4*60 

4*52 

7*37 

7*42 

9*01 

11*38 


House rent, water charges, repairs, . 
etc. 

4-49 

4*40 

4*34 

0*72 

7-57 

9*24 

11-80 

7-93 

Furniture and furnishings 

— 

0*12 

— 


— 

0-02 

0-26 

0-(i7 

Household appliances, etc. 

- 

0*23 

0*41 

0-43 

0*19 

0-03 

0-86 

0-61 

Household .«iervlces .... 

- 

OSfl 

0*11 

0*0.3 

0-03 



0*51 

Clothing, bedding and headwear 

23-08 

2r>2 

3*14 

7*12 

7-88 


19-83 

8*91 

Footwear 

7-84 

— 

0*23 

0-08 

1*19 

0-5.5 

1*57 

0*02 

Miscellaneous (laundry, etc.) 

ICf 


1*41 

l*7» 

2*25 

2*84 

4*3.3 

2* IS 

Medical care 

0*11 


' 3*85 

1*84 

1*93 

7-77 

11*93 

.V51 

Personal care 

1-61 

0*93 

1 1*63 

1*50 

1*86 

211 

3*5i: 

2-15 

Education and reading 

m 

— 

0*21 

1*76 

3*18 

4-21 

6*f.9 

3*14 

Hecrcatlon and amusement 

3-14 

0*12 

: 0*41 

0*24 

0-25 

0-08 

1*02 

0*64 

Transport and communication . 

0*22 

0*5f 

m 


l*0fi 

1-13 

5*04 

1*48 

SubscTiption, etc 

m 

m 

0*22 


0*3« 

2 *oa 

1-38 


Personal efTects and Miscellaneous 

1 — 




0*12 

0-6(1 

1*81 


expenses. 

1 







Sub-total : non-food 

.5.'>-82 

17*73 

24*47 

32.76 

i 38*35 

6617 

93*96 

47-76 

Total consumption ... 

186*64 

62*60 

74-28 

107*24 

\ 123-24 

165.2fi 

232*16 

13^32 






























Table b'^—coWld. 

Average monthly expenditure by family income classes—contd. 


Monthly family income clan (Ra.) 


ib:groupB and groups of items 

Z.30 

30“— 

Zl60' 

60— 

/190 

no- 
il 120 

120— 

Z.150 

160— 

il210 

210 

•Bd 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

0 

Jfon-comumption expenditure — 









Taxes, interest andli tigatlon . 

— 


0.81 

2*11 

1*04 

2^72 

2-75 

2-OS: 

Remittance to dependants 

— 

2-63 

12.53 

3 07 

1 2-60 

3*26 

7-08 

6-27 

"'avings and investineut 

6-71 

1*43 

001 

7-48 

0-21 

10-45 

27-07 

14-18' 

Debts repaid .... 

11*06 

1-22 

3-60 

5-44 

0-26 

12-80 

16-87 

9-88* 

Total : Non-consumption expenditure. 

1866 

6*40 

23’04 

18,10 

22-20 

87-78 

68-87 

30-86* 

Total dsibursement . . . . 

204-S0 

68-00 

07-28 

125-34 

1 

145-44 

203-02 

285-47 

170 -ir 


The average monthly consumption expenditure per family was Re. 139*32r 
Expenditure on food worked out to Bs. 91 '66 or about 66 per cent, of the con-- 
sumption expenditure. In analysing the pattern in terms of percentage expen- 
diture it has to be borne in mind that single-member families, having a distinct- 
consumption pattern of their own featured in varying proportions in different- 
income classes. Such factors vitiate the trend of percentage expenditure ont 
specific groups or sub-groups with income in many cases. Subject to this, the pro- 
portion of expenditure on food to consumption expenditure showed small varia- 
tion from the overall average (about 66 per cent.) with a rise in family income. 

Taking sub-groups under the' food groups, the expenditure as percentage of 
the consumption expenditure on pulses and pulse products, oil seeds, oil and fata 
vegetables and their products, condiments and spices remained more or less cons 
tant, that on milk and milk products generally increased with the increase in 
income barring the lowest income class where it was marked by high and that on 
cereals and cereal products showed no clear trend. 

The non-food groups accounted for about 34 per cent, of the total consumption 
expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more im portant necessities, viz,, 
fuel and light, house rent, water charges and repairs and clothing, bedding and 
headwear sub-groups formed about 52 per cent. While the percentage expendi- 
ture on fuel and light and house-rent, water charges, repairs, etc. remained more 
or less constant except in the first two income classes and that on clothing; bedding 
and headwear fluctuated without showing any definite trend. As for other 
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conventional necessities and luxuries, the proportionate expenditure did not 
hear any relationship with the increase in income. 

'Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays amounted to Bs. 30*85 per family 
per month on an average or about 22 per cent, ol the consumption expenditure. 
As regard debts repaid and savings and investment, the percentage expenditure 
to total consumption fluctuated in different income classes. 

6.5 Expenditure by per capita income 

Taltle 5.7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expenditure per family 
by sub-groups and groups of items for different per capita income classes. This 
table covers items of non-consumption outgo and capital outlay also. 


Table 5.7 

Average monthly family expenditw e and dtsbtusement by per capita 

income classes 


Monthly per capita income class (Bs.) 


9UD«>group« aua 

groups of items 

1 

g 

10— 

415 

16— 

420 


2&~ 

il36 

3»- 

Z.50 

50— 

Z6B 

65 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■ 

B 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

F9od 











Cereals and cereal 
products. 

8600 

41*28 

00-12 

60*33 

60-00 

60-66 

66-50 

42-06 

0-n 

50*18 

Pulses and pulse Pro- 
ducts 

lO-OO 

516 

6-00 

8-28 

0-25 

8-36 

8-09 

7-82 

1«62 

7*60 

Oilseeds, oils and 
fats. 

200 

2-32 

1 2-27 

2-60 

1 3*87 

3-44 

4*13 

8*12 

0*59 

3-00 

Meat, flab, and eggs. 

— 

110 

1-22 

1*42 

1 

1-04 

2-91 

5*76 

8-29 

0-76 

2-25 

Hilic and milk Pro- 
ducts., 

. 51-00 

205 

5-30 

7-04 

8-83 

11*01 

13-82 

10-28 

8*13 

8-87 

Vegetables and vege- 
table products. 

4-37 

204 

4*88 

4*44 

6-Cl* 

6*52 

6*45 

4*21 

1*22 

4'72 

Fruits and fruit pro 
ducts. 

. — 

0*36 

0*06 

i 0*39 

0-78 

1*13 

3*10 

3*34 

0*00 

1*00 

ConliTuents, splcci 

sugar, etc. 

4-50 

301 

3-31 

3-03 

4-79 

4-81 

5.21 

3-40 

1*10 

4*07 

Jfon-aleoholic be- 
verages. 


0.37 

0- 

0*3C 

1 021 

0*27 

0-37 

0-18 

0.05 

o*ss 

Prepared meals and 
refreshments. 

2-50 

0<B 

; 1*3^ 

i 1.8( 

! 2-17 

313 


6-11 

12*12 

1*61 

Sub-total : food 

150.37 

69-6.1 

86-38 

t 00-62 

106-8.'> 

102*14 

108-14 

84-20 

1 

30*60 

■.;*»• 
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Tablk 5’7 — contd. 

Average monthly family expenditure and disbursement by pe> capita 

income classes — contd. 


Monthly per capita income class (Rh.) 



■ 

H 









1 

B 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Non-food 











Fun, Hupari 

0-.5f 


0-70 

0-71 


1*17 

1-79 

1-GO 

0.99 

1-05 

Tobacco and tobaccc 
products. 

) 0-6C 

1 l-4« 

1-91 

2-03 

2-54 

2-74 

3*58 

1 3-72 

1-44 

2-42 

Alcoholic beveragcB 
etc. 

— 

0-41 

0.10 

0-25 

0-05 

0-51 

2-13 

3-58 

0*86 

0.74 

Fuel niul light . 

10-37 

9-90 

7.39 

7*77 

9-23 

8-80 

9-31 

8*42 

2.36 

7-92 

House rent, water 
chargcH, repairs etc. 

6-00 

6-10 

6-8.5 

7-. 38 

8-13 

9-25 

10.74 

6.88 

4-24 

7-02 

Furniture and fur- 
iiishingH. 

— 

0-15 

— 

— 

0-20 


0-06 

— 

0-02 

0-07 

Household appliances 
etc. 

— 

0-06 

0-56 

0-36 

0-76 

0-59 

0-47 

1.35 

0-01 

0-51 

Household services 

— 

0*01 

005 

0-06 

0-04 

0-59 

3-14 

1-26 

0-22 

0-51 

Clothing, bedding and 
head^vcar. 

29-00 

0-54 

7-10 

6-86 

7-44 

9-65 

22-66 

13-71 

3-37 

8-91 

Footwear . . 

10 '00 



0-32 

0.19 

0-87 

1-49 

1*26 

0-00 

0-62 

Miscellaneous (laun- 
dry, etc.) 

1-75 

0'79 

1-64 


2*46 

2-98 

3-87 

2-52 

1-63 

2*48 

Medical care . 

— 

0-47 

6-88 

! 

1-82 

4-26 

7-ai 

6-94 

19-44 

8-52 

5-61 

Personal care . 

1-90 i 

1-20 

1-72 

1-87 

2-19, 

2-47 

3.06 

2-82 

1-48 

2-15 

JSducatlon and rea- 
ding. 

6-00 

0.55 

1.5.3 


3*42 

4-36 

5-95 

i 

2-11 

1.32 

3-14 

Recreation and amuse- 
ment. 

4-00 

0-74 


0-27 

0-49 

0-82 

1-34 

1*49 

0-81 

0-64 

Transport and com- 
roiuiication. 

— I 

0-41 

0-42 

100 

1-12 

1.08 

4'47 

2-67 

2-70 

1-48 

Subscription etc* 

— 

0-22 

1.50 

0-65 

2-64 


1*47 

1-48 

0-37 

1-20 

Personal effects and 
Miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 

— 

0-14 

003 



0-64 

2-06 

1-47 

0-07 

0.40 

Sub-total : uon-foo(i 

. . 

08-02 


38-48 

35-97 

47-27 

54-93 

84-53 

7,5-68 

20-31 

47*76 

Total eoiisuiuption . 

227.39 


124-80 

12659 

164’10 

157-07 

192-67 

1.59-88 

56-91 

ISO-SB" 

Non-consimption ex- 
penditnre. 

Taxes, interest and 
litigation. 

— 

013 

1-38 

2-47 

1-98 

2-43 

2-21 

1-89 

0-98 

2-03 

Remittance to de- 
pendants. 

— 

— 

0.46 

0-15 

0-54 

0-85 

0-24 

7-65 

44-49 

6-27 

Savings and invost- 
mentB. 

8-50 

7*44 

6-08 

9-09 

14-76 

19-46 

23-14 

20-27 

8-57 

14-16 

Debts repaid . 

15-2IS 

0-82 


7-25 

1M9 

11-«i 

10-02 

M-.52 

7-58 

9-39 

Toisl : non-con- 
sumption expen- 
diture. 

?3.81 

8-39 

12-U 

18-96 

28-47 

34-58 

35-61 

44.23 

61-62 

.30-86 

Total .lishursemrnt 

2 r»l -20 

90-80 

137-00 

145-55 

182-57 

!9l-G5 

228-28 

204-11 

118-53 
1- 

170-17 
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The percentage expenditure on food did not show any definite trend upto tJie 
per capita income class “Rs. 15 to less than Rs. 20” hut increased with the in- 
crease in the level of per capita income thereafter. 

6.6 Food expenditure 

One of the important results which can he derived from an analysis of family- 
budgets is how the expenditure on a particular commodity varies with the level 
of family income. This relationship is generally termed the Engel curve after 
Earnest Engel. The main results derived by Engel from his studies are set out 
below : 

(i) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in the family 

budget. 

(ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases as the level 

of living of the family increases. 

(iii) The proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is approximately 
constant and that on ‘Luxury’ items increases with a rise in the 
level of living. 

Of the above propositions the .second is the most important since this has been 
confirmed repeatedly and is known as the Engel’s Law. It is customary 
to take varia*' ions in percentage expenditure on food to total expenditure to 
refiect roughly the variations in the level of living. An attempt has been made 
to analy.se the distribution of families in each per capita income class and family 
size group by the percentage expenditure on food. 

5.61 Analysis hy per capita income classes 

Expenditure on food depends on various factor besides income, and the size 
of the family is the most important among such factors. To eliminate the etfects 
of the size of the family, therefore, analy! is has been made in terms of per capita 
income classes instead of family income c’as.sos. Table 5.8 gives the percentage 
distribution of f. milies in each monthly per capita income c’ass by the percentage 
of expenditure on food to total expenditure. 

Taumo 5.8 


Percentage distribution of families in eccl. per capita incon.e class by. percentage 

expendituie cn feed 


PerrentaKe exjion- 
fiiture on ft-od to 
total expenditure 



MdntM] 

' prr cnjijla iiiromo rlass (J*s.) 

Z5 

5— 

zio 

10— 

Z15 

15 - 
/_20 

20 - 
Z25 

25 - 
/.35 

35 - 
Z50 

50- 
/ 65 

65 

and 

above 

Ail 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 . 

Below-45 . 

— 

— 

2-50 

— 

1-37 

2-1 1 

M-.’iO 

27-73 

04-49 

12-90 

45— /_50 . 

— 

— 

— 

1-48 

1-3M 

5-10 

14-37 

-- 

.... 

3'2l 

60— Z65 . 

— 

— 

2-55 

5-20 

2-( 0 

0-23 

6 54 

27-48 

0-25 

5-55 

65— Z60 . 

— 

6-24 

5-U5 

3-01 

12-03 

12-27 

19-S7 

4-50 

5-20 

9-73 

60— Z 65 . . 

— 

— 

11-80 

5-40 

21-03 

] 20- SO 

lS-52 

30-70 

— 

14-80 

66— Z70 . 

— 

7*34 

20-02 

;:6-2fi 

12- SO 

j 22-30 

18-70 

.... 

— 

J9-355 

70 and above 

100 00 

86-42 

66-10 

40-06 

47'S 

2K-Oli 

!. 1 

7'. 50 

0-53 


34-49 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

1.0-00 

100 (m 

; ino-(,f 

!Ow- . 

U'l.-i 0 

lOOdO 

I 100 00 


1 MLE/67 
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It will be scon that the percentage of tlie families recording appreciably bigb 
percentage (70 and above) expenditure on food generally declined in the higher 
per capita income classes. 

6.62 Analysis by family size— 

While analysing the percentage expenditure on frod vis-a- vis the family sizi 
It has to be borne in mind that, broadly speaking, large-.size families contain com- 
paratively more earning members resulting in higher family income. 11)18, how- 
ever, is only a rough reltionship and hence a percentage distribution of families 
with a certain percentage expendii nre on food by size will be, subject to the effects 
of variations in both family size and income. Fubjec t to this, table b.9 gives the 
percentage distribution of families in each family size class by percentage ex- 
penditure on food to total expenditure. 


Tablk 5.9 


Percentage diirtrilut ion of fontilies in each fov ily size clrsfly j.ercentrgr fTjtnditvre 

on food 


Ptreentage expenditure on f^od to total 
expenditure 


1 


Below 46 
46— i!l60 
60— Z66 
66— Z.60 
€ 0— /.66 • 

66—2170 
70 and aboTa 


foU! . 


Percentage distribution of families . 


Knmber of familieti ( unesti mated). . 


Number t»f 
ffimilios 
(uncftima- 
tfd) 

• 


Family 

size 



1 

2 and 

3 

jm 


Above 

7 

All 

2 

3 

B 

5 

6 

tm 

8 

68 

94-87 

902 

4-84 

2-64 

2-12 

1200 

12 

0-37 

4*39 

6-71 

3*72 

1-05 

3-21 

25 

0-78 

22'8U 

4*23 

6*20 

8-67 

6-56 

52 

3-72 

12*09 

10*08 

11*13 

8-69 

9*78 

72 

— 

83*35 

16*74 

14*23 

14-S9 

14*80 

63 

— 

9* 85 

17*89 

19-90 


10-88' 

168 

1 

0*20 

7*54 

39-91 

42*18 

30-86 

34*40 

480 

1 

lODOO 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

ICO-OO 

X 

10*23 

6*40 

25-06 

81*80 

26-51 

100-00 

X 

53 

47 

118 

138 

124 

460 


About 95 per cent, of the single uiember families spentl elow 45 per cent, on 
food and only less tha 1 per cent, of such families spent 60 per cent, or more oft 
food, only about 3 per cent, and 2 per cent, of the families, cCntaining 6 and 
above 7 meiv.bcrs respectively spent less than 45 per cent, on food ann simi- 
larly about 76 prrr cent, and 84 per cent, of similar families spent 60 per cent, 
or more on food. The influence of the size the family is expect to be felt 
more markedly in case of the end classes of percentage expenditure on food, i.e., 
less than 45 a d 70 or mofe, thrn Avhich are appreciably or lower on higher then 
overall average percentage expanditure on food. 
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til Proportion of families reportirig expemliture on selected sub-groups — 

Tiie percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the selected sub- 
groups of consumption expenditure or non-consumption outgo or capital otttlajT 
often reveal a great deal about the expenditure habits of the population gioupst 
Such hgUres by size df familiiis are given in Table 5.10 

Table 5.10 

Percentage of families reporting expendilnre on selected sub~groSips ly family wei 


11(103 


Family titb 


One 

Two or 
three 

I'oiif tir 
ftVo 

?^i>c or 
seven 

Above. 

seven 

All lises 

reporting 

CamlUaa 

(unesll- 

mated) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Prerarod meals and n?- 

91*47 

89*49 

83*24 

84*97 

79*86 

84*14 


fresh mo nt.*^. 








Ko n-alooholic beverages 

U-61 

26-20 

iO-73 

26*93 

32*36 

25 *.51 

116 

Pan, Buparl .... 

76*84 

63*64 

!?5-26 

73*31 


75*48 


Tobacco and tobacco pro- 

74 20 

87*80 

83*56 

82*04 

01*66 

84*54 

4oa 

• Allot. s. 








Alcoholic boVorngos 

14*06 

20 02 

13*87 

U 21 

16 11 

15*32 

70 

Furniture and furuisbinga 

— 

4*73 

1-12 

0*41 

1*01 

1*22 

i 

Houselmld services 

11-47 

6*72 

13 16 . 

8*52 

9*C3 

10*18 

4i 

Medical care 

28 61 

40*07 

42*63 

48 30 

48-58 

44*40 

104 

Personal care 

100-00 

99*57 

100*00 

99*13 

98*9.3 


iif 

Education and reading 

1303 

4i*cr 

39*14 

60*79 

62*28 

46*52 

loi 

Eocreation and amusement . 

61-76 

48-^3 

30*64 

24*22 

36 29 

33*42 

Hi 

Transport and communica- 

00-30 

60*06 

83*79 

39*82 

37*49 

43*11 

10# 

tion. 








llciuittance U> do])endant 

00-80 

13*lb 

3*59 

2*74 

msM 

13*32 

M 

Savings gnd Invcatmcnt 

84-41 

91*71 

97*62 

90*93 

99*52 

96*15 

410 

Debts repaid 

37-02 

61*1’6 

54*19 

61*49 

61 63 

53*33 

tio 


About 84 per cent, of the families incurred expenditure on prepared meals and 
refreshments. About 26 per cent, of the families reported expndilurc on non- 
alcoholic beverages, like tea, coffee, etc. Addiction to to} ecco and tobacco pro- 
ducts was wide spread as about 85 per cent, of the families reported expenditure 
on this item, the percentage remaining fairly steady in all size clas.'^er. About 
15 per cent-, of the families reported expenditure on alcoholic 1 everages. Fur- 
niture and furni8hing.s did not seem to be very popular objects of expci diture. 
Expenditure on personal care was reported l>y 99 per cent, of the families, the 
percentage remaining fairly steady in all size classes. Expenditure on education 
and reading was reported by about 47 percent, of the families. A little mo’e than 
33 per cent, of the families reported expenditure on recreation and amin ements* 
The families reported expenditure on the use of means of transport and commu- 
nications formed about 43 per cent, of the families. 

A majority of the families were either saving or investing fome amount end 
the percentage was more or less steady in all size clastes. Iho percentage of 
fa mili ftS reporting expenditure bn remittances to dependants was the higlctt 
in case of single members. On the whole, about 13 per cent, of the families w ti% 
making remittances to dependants and ahbut 53 per cent, of the families wer« 
tufkking repayipents ob debts. 
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Food Consumption and Nutrition 

6il Quantities of food consumed — 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of living. Detailed 
d^ta on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink and toi*acco 
(excluding prepared meals and refrcsiiments for which it was not possible to 
obtain quantitative data! were obtained from the sampled families. The 
quantities of various items consumed, on an average, per family per month ar® 
presented ill Table 6.1. 

Tabi.e 6.1 

Average quantity consumed per family per month hy it4m 


Item 


Food b0verage$, etc. Cer0al$ and cereal produett- 
raddy 

Bice . . , . i . 

Wheal 

Wheat atta 

Lajra ...... 

^alze 

A^'aiieatU • • • , . 

Barley 

Barley atta . i « . . 

Pta 

Grain 

Gram atta 

Small millet . i . . , 

Sattii 

Chira, iniiri, klio:,la\n'a . « 

Maida 

Suji, rawa 

Scw;iJ 

Cake pastry 

Biscuit 


Puhet and pulse produi f*— 
Arhnr 


Gram 

M!o()Dg 

Masur 

IJrd . . * 

KhfBari . 

Pea . 

Of hf'r Pulses 
.1 u’so j>ro(iiu*ts . 


Standard 

unit 

(quantity) 


Number of 
famillis 
reporting 
quantity 
(uncwtlmatod)* 


Kg. 


4 

440 

819 

133 

1 

44 

5 

26 

6 
8 

230 

18 

1 
33 
41 

4 

21 

5 

2 
3 

263 

106 

16 

88 

81 

6 
88 
61 
22 


Averagd 
Quantity 
per family 
of all 
families 


1-2^ 
40' 52 
23 00 

5 80 
008 
1-56 
010 
0-48 
000 
0*10 
6*44 
0-38 
0-01 
018 
0*21 
001 
OOO 
0*01 
000 
0*00 

4*08 

3 62 
000 
0^38 
0*21 
006 
0*60 
0'06 
0*06 


*jhc > ! .‘a to.cuiiiii 0 relate to tho.^e families only which had reported figure on duantltiea of wioifiiiteni 

fouBidaed. 

(i2) 






¥able 6.1*-^on^i. 

Average quantity consumed per family per month by item — »r* ontd. 



Oilseeds, Oils and Fats-^ 
Mustard oil 
Coconut oil 
Vanaspati . 

Meat, fish and egqs — 

Goat meat . 

Beef .... 
Mutton . • • 

Bnrk .... 
Bresh fish . 

Bgg hen . 

Hilk and milk products — 
Milk cow , • » 

Milk buffalo . • 

Curd .... 
)Choa ■ • • 

Ghee cow • 

Ghee Buffalo . 

Butter . 

Bowdered milk , • 

Other milk and products 
KJondimenis and spices — 
Salt .... 
Turmeric . • • 

Chilly-green • • 

Chilly-dry . . • 

^ Onion . . • 


179 

7 

1 

1 

150 

23 



2-01 
57 39 
0*82 
102*29 
M7 
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Table (i.i—cantd. 

Avireijge quantHy consumed per family per month by item — cont^. 


Item 

Standarc 

unit 

(quantitj) 

Number of 
[ families 

reporting 
quantity 
(unestimated)^ 

.Average 
quantity 
per fam ly 
of all 
fam. lies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

€^rlic 

m 



• 

4 



g- 


27W 

Coriander • 

• 

a 

a 


• 

a 

• 

*4 

77 

6266 

Ginger 

■ 

a 

a 

4 

a 

a 

• 

44 

4 

0-66 

Pepper • 

• 

a 

a 


a 

- 

• 

*4 

48 

io-0i 

Mctbi 

• 

• 

a 

* 

a 

a 

• 

14 

2 

0-36 

Jira • 

a 

a 

• 

a 

4 

a 

* 

14 

48 

8-4(i 

Clove • 

a 

a 

• 

a 

a 

. 

• 

44 

6 

0-82 

£laichi • 

e 

• 

4 

• 


4 

• 

44 

2 

000 

Mixed eplcea 

. 

• 

4 

4 

a 

a 

• 

44 

411 

863-24 

Other spices. 

etc. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

• 

44 

1 

0-12 

Vegetable and vegetable produd 

fa — 






i 


Potato 

• 

• 

4 

• 

4 

a 


kg- 

347 

6-64 

Muli, Turnip, radish 

• 

• 

4 

a 

a 

• 

1 

ID 

O 

6 

Carrot, beet 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


44 

7 

0-03 

Arum 

• 

• 

4 

4 

4 

4 



10 

o-cr 

Other root vegetable 

a 

• 

4 

4 

4 

■ 

44 

64 

0-44 

Brinjal • 


s 

• 

• 

4 

4 

• 

>» 

147 

3-21 

Cauliflower 

4 

f 

■ 

• 

• 

4 

• 

44 

41 

0-48 

Cabbage 

4 

4 

4 

4 

• 

• 

a 

44 

26 

0*24 

Jack fruit • 

ft 

4 

4 

4 

• 

• 

a 

44 

8 

0*04 

Ladies finger 

a 

• 

■ 

4 

• 

4 

• 

44 

46 

0*28 

Tomato 




• 

4 

• 

• 

44 

73 

0*9t 

Pumpkin • 

• 

4 

■ 

• 

t 

4 

• 

44 

27 

0*35 

Gourd 

• 

' • 

4 

• 

• 

4 

• 

44. 

3 

O-Ol 

Karda • 

a 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 


44 

86 

0*71 

Breu • 

t 

• 



4 

• 

/ 

»i 

86 

0*44 
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Table d.l—eontd. 


Average mnniity consumed per jamihj per month by item — conM. 


Item 

Standard 

units 

(quantity) 

Number of 
families 
reporting 
quantity 
(unesti mated)* 

Average 
quantity 
per family 
of a n 
famil I'os 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Poa .... 

• 





kg. 

4 

0-01 

Other vegetables 

• 





99 

343 

6*78 

Patak 

• 





H- 

29 

0-22 

Amaranth, chalai 






09 

10 

005 

Other leafy-vegetables 






9 0 

8.5 

0-77 

Pickle preservatives 



• 

• 


00 

2 

0.00 

Other vegetable products 

• 


• 

• 


99 

21 

006 

fruits and fruit product — 









Banana, Plantain • 

• 

a 

• 

• 


no. 

48 

3-88 

Orange 

• 

• 




00 

35 

0-91 

Lemon 

• 

m 

• 


0 

90 

35 

1*34 

Mango • • , 

• 


• 



00 

3B 

3‘90 

Jack fruit . 

m 

• 

• 



00 

1 

000 

Pineapple . 


• 

• 



00 

1 

0-02 

Water melon 


• 




90 

2 

001 

Coconut . • 


• 




99 

10 

on 

Cafhew nut 


• 




kg. 

1 

0-00 

Apple • • • . 


• 



1 

00 

8 

0-01 

Kharbooza 


• 




09 

! 3 

0-03 

J'>ned fruit . 

m 

• 

• 



00 

21 

(i-03 

Other fruits 

m 


• 

• 


90 

49 

«-.>7 

Sugar, honey, etc. — 









Sugar crystal • • 

m 

• 

9 

• 


00 

30S 

■ 0-'>2 

Gur . . • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 


09 

153 


Honey 

• 

• 

• 

• 


99 

1 

2 i 

001 

Sugar candy • • 

• 

• 

• 

m 


00 

27 

003 

Others . • • 

• 

• 

• 

9 


" 1 

2 

001 
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Table 6.1— con/rf. 

Average quantity consumed 'per family per month by item — contd. 


Item 

Standard 

units 

quantity 

Number of 
fam-Iios 
reporting 
quantity 
(une.timated)* 

Average 
quantity 
per family 
of all 
families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

/’an, supari — 




Pan leaf 

no. 

21 

11-96 

Pan finiahed 

»» 

183 

28-07 

Supari 

g- 

28 

8-86 

Pimo •■•••• ••• 

»* 

20 

7-81 

Katba 

»» 

19 

3-03 

Tobacco and tobacco products — 




Picli 

no. 

328 

281-79 

Cigorette 


69 

18-93 

Zarda, Kiniam, snrti •••••» 

1 

g- 

15 

1-40 

, Smoking tobacco •••••. 

>» 

8 

18-86 

Leaf tobacco 

U 

58 

33-13 

Hiikka tobacco prepared . • • . . 

$t 

122 

260-09 

Alcoholic hevernges — 




Toddy nccra ..••••• 

pint 

18 

1-20 

Country liquor 

ft 

39 

0-33 

Canjft •••••••• 

g- 

22 

M7 

Bbang 

pt 

2 

0-23 

Beer . 

pint 

2 

0-02 

Other beverages — 




I'ea leaf .... .... 

kg 

116 

0-03 

o-gram ; kg --kilo gram ; no —number ; l = litri 





Thft quantity of cereals and cereal products consumed, on an average, by a work- 
ing class family per month was 89-42 kg. Of this, the major portion (49-52) was 
accounted for by rice. The average size of a family in terms of adult consumption 
units was 4-75 and hence the quantity of cereals consumed per adult per day 
worked out to about 0-62 kg. Besides 89-42 kg. of cereals and cereal products, the 
average family consumed 11-14 kg. of pulses and pulse products; 1-24 kg. of jneat, 
fish (e.Kciuding poultry and eggs for which quantity figures in weights were not 
available); 1-26 kg. of mustard oil; 12-84 litre of milk and 0-52 kg. of milk products, 
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i*30 kg. condiments and spice? ; 20*GS kg. of veget ibles and vegetable products 
Mid 1*52 kg. of sugar, honey, etc. Apart from tho-ie there was r o ne consumption 
Df fruits and fruit products but this could not be reduced to weight and of pre- 
pared meals, etc., (or which <[uantitative dat.a could not l)e collected. 

Among items oi pan-siipan, tobacco and beverages, an appreciable consump- 
tion of pan-finished, bidi and hukka tohacct# prepared, was recorded. 


^.2 Analijj.n^ of miinUon confmU 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Rcsearoh L ihoratories, frovernment of India, 
an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the fool-stufTs consumed, on an average, 
by a working class family in Monghyr-Jamalpur was attempted on the basis of 
data presented in table 6*1 keeping m view the age-sex composition of an av^eiagc 
family. In the analysis, the following assumptions were made w'hile calculating 
th( nutritive requirements of various age-groups : 


1. The calorio requirement for tho age-group below 5 years was assumed to 
be 1,150 per child per day and for the group of 5-11 years at 2,000. The male 
manual workers were assumed to be moderately active and requiring 2,8'^KJ calories 
per day. They were mainly factory workers. Most of their occupations would 
require less than .5 cal/kg/hour and a good numljer recpiiring even less than *>. 
All wonion falling in the age group of 15-54 years were assumed to re(|uire 2,300 
calories to allow for activity, pregnancy and la(*,tation n^qiiirements. All other 
persons weiv assumed to lead a seclentary life. 

2. Children below 5 years were assumcnl to require, about 12 g. protein per day 
and children betw-een 5-11 years, 63 g. Adult men required 55 g. protein per day 
while adult women were assumed to require 45 g. protein. Of the w^onien l)ctwoen 
15-54 years, one third were assumed to be pregnant or nursing and their protein 
recpiirerneiits oalculted at lOO g. f)er day. 

3. The calcium re(|uirements of children upto 15 years wore assumed to be 
1*25 g. {HiF day and the pregnant or nursing women were assumed to require 1*75 g. 
calcium per day. The calcium reipiiremeiit of the rest assumed to be 1-00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed to be 30 mg* 
while for the rest it was assumed to be 20 mg. per day. 

5. The Vitamin rc([uirement was calculated at 0*5 ing. per 1,000 calories. 


6. No authentic data on nutrient contents of meals taken in restaurants, 
cafeterias, etc. are available. However, it has been calculated while planning 
low cost menus, that 75 paisii worth meal may provide 2,5(X) calories and 65 g. 
of protein. Allowing for a little profit margin for the commc^rcial catering 
establishments, it has i)een aasiiracd that Re. l*0i) worth of meal will provide about 
1500 calories and 65 g. of protein No assumption has been made with regird 
\o other nutrients. 

Table 6*2 gives the nutritive value of the foo.l-stiiffs consnimed, on an avoragn 
by a working class family as well as the quantity recommendo<l for consumption 
by the Nutih ion Research Laboratoiioii in terms of the diiloi ent nutrients. 

1 MLV;67 
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Tails 6‘2 

The nutritive value of foodstuffs consumed, on an average, by a voorlcivsg 

class family 


Nutrients 

Quantity 

consumed per day 
per family 

'Quantity 

recommendsid 

Gsloriet . • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

13,381 

1S.706 

Protein • • 

a 

• 

m 

• 

a 


414g. 

S40g. 

Fat 

• 

• 

m 

• 

a 


141g. 

— 

CftlciuM • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


2-9g. 

70g. 

Iron . , 

• 

• 

m 

a 

a 


200mg. 

124 mg 

Tittmin A • 

a 

a 

« 

• 

a 


8,395 iM. 

20,005 ».«. 

Titsmin , 

a 

• 

• 

• 

a 


7-7nig. 

0'4ing. 

'TitaHiin C . 

• 

• 

• 

a 

• 


216mg. 

lOOrag. 

Nicotinic acid 

• 

• 

• 

a 

a 


81mg. 

— 

Riboflavin • 

• 

a 

• 

a 

a 

• 

5‘lmg. 

— 


gngram, mg = milligram, «.«.■= international unit 


The overall nutritive value of the diet appeared to be fair but there was need 
for improvement. Intake of mixed cereals instead of rice and increased intake 
of leafy-vegetables, fruits and at least skimmed milk by children and pregnant 
and nursing women would help to overcome the deficiencies in respect of calcium, 
Vitamin A and Vitamin G. 




ClIAPTBtr 

BudgeUty Fositioa 

f.l ffUfodudory 

TKe two' sides of the family balance sheet are receipts and disbursements. It” 
may be recalled here that disbursements include money expenditure for current 
living and amounts spent to increase assets or decrease liabilities and receipts 
include money income (and imputed money value of items consumed without 
money outlay) and funds which are obtained through decreasing assets or 
increasing liabilities. Theoretically, the two .sides of the balance sheet should 
exactly tally for each sampled family. In practice, however, data on receipts 
and disbursements collected in the coarse of family living surv-eys seldom 
show such exact correspondence. There is always a gap between the two- 
which may be called the balancing difference. The reasons for the gap- 
are several. Firstly , data are collected from the sample families for 
one whole month generally in one interview. It is hardly possible to obtain 
exact figures from families so as to get a perfect account of the receipts and 
disbursements. Many factors .such as recall lapses, <ind -period effects, deli- 
berate concealment or distortion of certain items of income and expenditure on* 
the part of informants, etc., come into play in the process of collection of data.. 
Then in the present survey the value of consumption of article.! of food, drink, 
tobacco and fuel and light were taken on the disbur.sement .'^itle and not the purchase 
value. Net income ‘ family members enterprise account’ could only be approxi- 
mate because of difficulties of accounting. On iiccoiinl, of all these factors an, 
exact balance between average receipts and disbursements per family cannot be- 
expected in the data. 

Table 7*1 gives the average receipts and disbursements by monthly family 
income classes e nd also the net balancing difference between the two. 

Talbe 7-1 


Average receipts, disbursements and balancing difference bg familg incf.me classes 


Monthly family income clasa 
(Rg.) 

Porcont-ago 

of 

fanvilies 
to total 

. . 

Average 
rrcf'iplB 
per family 
ppr niontli 
(Ra.) 

Average 
diBbnrw;- 
moiitsi por 
family 
per month 

(Rs.) 

Not “ 
balancing 
difTcroncof P) . 
or (— ) 

(R».) 

1 

2 ' 

3 

4 

5 

Lesfl thftTi 30 . • 

• • 


0-36 

219-44 

204-30 

T 

fl.VU 

30 to less than 60 

• • 


1-25 

60-01 

58-00 

f20l 

00 to IcM than 90 • 

• e 


lT-70 

100 09 

97-28 

b2.'81 

90 to less than 120 • 

• • 


18-51 

126-73 

125-34 

f i-.^a 

120 to Icsg than 160 • 

• • 

• 

12-53 

149-30 

145-44 

+4-06- 

.150 to loss than 210' . 

• • 

V 

38-42 

206-45 

203-02 

■f 3 43 

210 and above • • 


• 

11-23 

291-51 

283-4T 

-f6-04^ 


Total 

• 

100-00 

175-49 


MM— 
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Taking all income classas, the net balancing difleiencc was 4 Rs. 3‘32 or about 
2 per cent, of the total receipts. The net balancing difierencc was positive in all 
cases i.e. receipts were more than disbursements. 

7'2 Budgetary position by family income. 

The existence of a balancing difference, as rtiscu.-.sod above, has to be kept in 
view in studying the relationship between current money income and money 
expenditure for current living, i.e. the budgetary position of the families. The 
term current money income has been taken to include income from paid employ- 
ment, self-cmpioyment and other income such as that from rent from land, and 
houses, pension , cash as-sistance, gifts, concessions, interest and dividends, chance 
games and lotteries, while money expenditure for current living has been taken 
to include all items of consumption expenditure and disbursements on account of 
remittances to dependants and taxes, interest on loins and Utigalion. Accord- 
ing to definitions adojited in this Report, these terms will be referred to simply 
as income and expenditure. The budgetary position for groups of families at 
successive income levels measures the changing relationship between income 
and expenditure along the inco ne scale and brings to light the prevalence of 
spending financed through deficit or the extent of 8urplu.se.s. Such data are 
presented in table 7-2. 


Table 7-2 

Budgetary position by family income classes. 


Monhly Taniily invMiiur cla^h (Ks ) 


llfW 

30 

30*/ 00 

r>o- /. 90 

9i.-Z.1‘30 

120- 
/ 150 

150- 

/210 

2 JO 

Bi.d above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

93 

Average monthly 

income per faTiiily 

(Ka). 

001 

48-89 

82-26 

102-83 

136.16 

17713 

272-80 

140-88 

Avprar^o monthly 

expiTulitiire per 

f.iiullv (»U.) 

M inihUj linlanff 

lHrr64 

55-33 

87-58 

112.42 

126-97 

171-27 

242-53 

14SM 

PercentaRo of families 
recording surplus* 
to total families. 

0‘03 

0-.*57 

10-14 

8.28 

8-92 

25.41 

8-96 

«t-ll 

Percent aRr of familic.^ 
rccordiriR 'lelicit to 
total families. 

0-33 

0-8S 

7*56 

10-23 

3-61 

1.3-01 

2-27 

37 Sf 

AveraRc Hur|»lii8 ( |-) 
or d licit ( - ) 
per family (Bs.). 

(— )185C3 

(--)fi-46 

<r-)5-32 

(-)»'59 

8.19 

5-86 

80-27 

S.Zl 


Zero balance ia coDsidored as Burplue. 

Of the total families surveyed 38 per cent, had deficit budgets while the r« 
maining 62 per cent, had .surplus budgets (including the balanced budgets). Tk 
pro’^or^ion of families having surplus budgets varied fiom about 8 per cent. ii 
tic lovicst inconi'-* c:h,ji.s to 80 per cent, in the highest class. 
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7*3 Budgetary f o>$ition by family eoninmtum. 

Tablo 7-3 gives the budgetary positioi of the fimilies by certain faiittly type 
in terms of the number adults and children in the family. 


Tablb 7-3 


Budgetary poeition by family composition. 


, 



Fa'Uil 

y ooTaposition (in ternui of aduUs/chilAreii) 



• ft 

Itoiu 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 ^ 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Other 

All 

• 1 

adult 

i 

adult i 
and 
child- 
ren 
(one 
or 

more ) 

fidults 

adults 

and 

1 

child 

adiiTts 1 
and 

2 

ehU. 

dren 

adults 
and 
more 1 
than 

2 

chil- 

dren 

adults 

adults 

and 

1 

child 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

1 

child 

fami- 

lies 




n 

■ 

1 5 

i_ 

8 

m 


■ 

10 

11 

12 

FcrcPiitaje of families 
recording surplus* 
to total families 

7*35 

0*28 

I 0-87 

3 tt4 

2- 17 


010 

2-38 ! 

i 

! 12-22 

22-85 

82 -U 

Percoiitago offar'^llies 
recording dellcit to 
total families 

2*38 

0-03 

0-48 

0-87 

1-23 

5-30 

0-03 

1-02 

3-77 

18-78 

1 

37-89' 

Aveiage arnount of 
surplus ( -}-) 
or deflclL( — ) (Us.) 
per family over of 
all families together 

8-30 

1 

6-40 

2506 

U-77 

664 

1 

3-82 

15-87 

15-20 

] 

(-)2‘95 

1 1-C6 

1 

i 

3 21 


• Zero balance is coTwldr red as sii p!ris, 


Consid'iring the surplus or deficit position ai a w’i>le, all the families exi'ept 
those consisting of 3 adults and more than I child had on an averrgo, surplus bud- 
gets. The surplus was comparatively more in the ca^e of families having 2 adnlta 
only. 
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CHAPTER S 


Level of Living 


8"1 Corcfft of livel of liviuj 

In Part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and materia f 
aspects of the level of living, e.g., income and expenditure of working class families 
(as defined for the purpose of this survey) in Slonghyr-Jamalpur. The concept 
of level of living, however, does not merely end with the satisfaction of material' 
wants, it embraces all types of ‘ material ’ and ‘ non-materiai ’ wants. It 
expres.ses, in a large measure, a state of mind as a result of participation in non- 
material aspect of life as well as the level of consumption of material goods and 
services. So far as consumption of material goods is concerned, the level of 
living refers to the quantitative and qualitative consumption of goods and ser- 
vice}. The actual co npontion of the items being consumed will depend upon tha 
tastes and habits of the person or family in question and on the relative prices 
prevalent in the market to which hc/it has access. The non-material elements 
entering into the concept of the level of living cover the whole field of desires and 
values for whicih a man may care — de.sires for particular typos of food, drinks 
houdng, clothing, etc., for c l in tional, cultural and reoroil.ionnl facilLics; for 
Opportunity to do the kind of work that is satisfying to him; for safeguards against 
the risks of illness, uneinploymeiit and old age, etc. These non-material aspects 
in their turn are depcidetit to a greit extent on social policy and climate and' 
seve al other factors wliioh naturally differ from society to society and individual 
to individual. A study of the uon-niatcrial a.spoots of level of living can, there- 
fore. moit meaningfully be made for a comp)act groKip of population living under 
almost similar condition, s. 

Taking the broul concept of the level of living as disemssed above, an attempt 
wis made to colleci' information on certfiin additional items considered significant 
for the study of this concept for the working class population in India. This was 
the first attempt of its kind in this oo intry and hence it was made on a limited 
scale. The i ifin mation on the addilio.il ilcms was collected in a separate schedules 
(Hchelulc ‘Jf) fro n an independent smaller sample of families. The additional 
aspects of level of living co . ored were : — 

(a) Sickness; 

(h) Educiii on; 

(c) Coidi'io is of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and .soual 

security; 

(d) Kmplov’incnt and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and the situation of tlic house in the conto.xt of 

social amenities; 

(/) Indebtedness; and 

(^f) Savings and assets and iiivenlory of a fmv lurahle articles and lira* 
stock. 
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8'2 Scope of Schedule ' B ' 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule * B ’ was a study of the aspects of Hvinjf 
other than income and expenditure. These aspects were selected so as to enable 
an assessment being made of the physical well-being, satisfaction of cultural wants, 
participation in community activities, enjoyment of social rights, etc. The objects 
v'nre not only to obtain some quantitative indicators of level of living but also 
tc get a qualitative idea of the conditions in which the families lived, the diffictil- 
I’ca they experienced, their likings and interests, etc. For example, under the 
head ‘ Sickness ’ information was obtained on how the families were affected when 
there was an incidence of sickness. Similarly, under ‘ Education ’ information 
was collected not only about levels of literacy but also about interest of families 
in the matter of acquiring education and difficulties in the way. Under the head 
‘Conditions of work, awareness of right, trade unionism and social security,' 
details were collected about the extent to which the workers were in a position 
to enjoy their rights and privileges accruing to them from their employment. 
Under other heads also an attempt was made to collect information on both quan- 
titative and qualitative aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the members of the 
sampled families. The Inves^gators were instructed to probe at greit length 
into the replies given before filling in the schedule. It has to be recognised, 
however, that in a survey of this type, particulirly when this p irt of the survey 
was the first of its kind in India, a large element of non-sampling error, e.g., In- 
vestigator and informant bias arising out of interview and response, is bound to 
creep into the data collected. For instance, the information relating to condi- 
tion of repairs, sewage and ventilation arrangements in Chapter 11 and welfare 
amenities provided to workers and awarene-ss of provisions of labour laws on the 
part of the workers in Chapter 12 is based on the opinion of different Field Investi- 
gators and/or the sampled workers. As such, the information relating to these 
aspects is of subjetstive nature and this could at least be considered to give only 
a broad picture. Moreover, the data, being based on a relatively small sample 
(12o families), are also subject to a large sampling error. These limitations have 
TO be carefully borne in mind while going through the analysis presented in this 
part ol the Report. In all Chapters of this part of the Report, uneftimated distri- 
butions, i.e., distributions as oliti; ined from the sample itself, are presented without 
any attempt to build up population estimates. 



CH VPTF.R 9 


Eilunatiouul Interests 

Ihl General education. 

Data were oollccted on educational interest of the inemhers of the sample 
working class families who were aged 5 years and above. Table 9*1 shows the 
distribution of members receiving and not receiving education, by family in- 
come classes. Table 9*2 shows distributions of members not receiving education, 
separately for children (5-14 years) and others, by reasons and income classes. 

Table 9-1 

J)isfrihtttion of persona {aged 5 years and above) by income and educational standard 


Monthly family Income class (Rs.) 


Item 

60 

60-120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Actual number of persons in samplod families 
(aged 5 years and above) 

25 

200 

328 

5.53 

Percentage to total • ] 

4*.')2 

36-17 

69-31 

100-00 

(A) All person^--* 





Percentage receiving education . 

8-00 

16-91 

29 82 

24-19 

Pcrcentago not receiving education • 

0200 

1 

83-09 

1 _ . 


7.5.81 

Total 



. 100-0(^ 

Ift'-flO 

{B) (^htfdrpfi-^ 




'■ 

Percentage receiving education . • 

• whoa 

lC-27. 

' 62-791 

' • OT-OO 

Peroeiitago not reoeiTing education • •, 

, OOOGi 

.1 

53-73, 

■ 1 

1 : 37-2r 

43!)-) 

Total 

10000 

100^00 

’ loo-od 

1(«.‘00 

(C) All ppisoTiN recptvhg ed'iicnlwn — 



1 


Percentage receiving edueation in priiuary 
school. 

lOO-OO 

73-,53 

Ct-O.' 

(>V- ! i 

Percentage receiving education in secemdarv 
school* 

— 

23'r,3 

31-31 

2S-89 

Percentage receiving education in other insti- 
tutions. 

— 

2-94 


:;-70 

Total 

100-00 

j 

loooo 

lOO-X'. 

l‘/i00 


wnoMMmJ 

„ 


tmL-iSKat^saessm 
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TABLE 9-2 

Pgrcenfage distribution of j^erons, children and others jtot receAving education by 

reasons and family income 


Monthly family IncoTric c*las» (Ks.) 


Rennons for not 
receiving education 


60 

1 60--120 


imi 

nm 

All 

Children 

Others 

(ihidren 

others 

Children 

others 

('hi Idle n 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not reporting . 

— 

4*76 

8.33 


j 

— 

1 

3-49 

1-19 

Financial dlfHcultlpi 

i 60-00' 

90-48 

41-67 

I 83-97 

47-92 

K2-71 

4r)-:tr. 

H3/.9 

lack of facllitlei 

— 

— 

8.33 

9-92 

8-33 


8-1 4 

7.12 

Domestio dlfllcultlef! 

‘ — 

— 

11-11 

1-5S 

2-f\S 

4 -SB 

r>'St 

3. 2d 

Attending to family 
enterprise. 

' — 

4*76 

_ 

— 

— 

I'OS 

1 

- 

0-«9 

Lack of interest 

50 00 

— 

16-07 

2-29 

37-:>f» 

! 4-:r' 

1 

1 

29 07 

3-2rt 

Others • . 

— 

— 

13-89 


417 

1 

j l-os 

I 

8-14 

0-f>9 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -Oo| 

100 -()o| 

lOO-f o| 

100 00 

1000(1 


Of all the family members aged 5 years and ahovf'., alxnit 7(5 per cent, weio 
not receiving education. The percentage of children oT 5 1 1 y ^ars of age r(‘ 'ei ving 

education was 57 which indicated that a majority of raiuilios wtiie keen on ediic - 
ting their* children. Of the total members rooeiving oiidiication about 67 pe.r 
cent, were^in primary schools, about 29 per cent, in secondary stdiools and about 4 
per cent, were receiving education through other institutions, p.r/., literacy oentrtvs, 
technical institutions, colleges, etc. The main reasons for cliildre,n not receiving 
education were reported to be financial difficulties and l.uik of ifiterest while for 
ttdolt nxen^bers the main reason was reported to be fiuinciii diffi niltios. 













CHAPTER 10 

SiCKXKSS AND TrEATMKXT 

lO-l tntroiluHorjj 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve the piirpofl ' 
nf a sickne-is survey as such -they were mainly intended to throw some broa A 
li'i; 1 it as to liow tli* working clis^ f milieu we e a!T‘,ct 3 l by tli; iiioil?iceoc 
sekness. No ri^id definition o'sekness wa^, therefore, attempted and the 
in o ni nts were asked to report all cases which * hey emsi le ed as sicknvs. Thus, 
even if petty cases of sickness, e g., headache wer^ reported, th y were taken into 
ac ount. In respect of a(?h member of the family, information was collected oti 
ea h case of sickness, during th' re e ence period of 6 > days preceding the date 
of survey of the family. Fo eacli case of sickness, di^tails were sought on the 
type of sickness, consequences, duration, detaih of treatment taken and sources 
from which assistance, if any, was received. To a certain the duration of sickness 
and reatinont, the date of cornmeiicement and the date of termination of the 
sickness during th ‘ referenc' period were taken i it ) consideration. 

The broad types of sickness, r.g., digestive di e s's, cold, ('tc., wer> recorded 
by the Tnvt'4igator on tlni basis of reports of the informants themselves because 
in many cases no medical aid was called fo and no at tern])! at <liagnods was made. 
1 :' several diseases were involved in a paiticular case, t h(‘ iiniin disease was recorded. 
Fov oainfully occupied yaMsons, in'o in rti >.i was also (‘olh'cted on sickness, /.e., 
whether work was stopped or not. 

10.2 Trefilmrnl and ( of stcknesfi 

Table 10.1 shows tin*, n rcentage distribution of cases of sickness during the 
rrferonce p'rio l of fiO days In* tv])C, duration, type of treatment, source of 
a sistance and consecjucnccs. In all, there were *38 cases of sickness reported 
among (>08 members of the sampled familie'?. Infonu Uioii on consc'iuencea of 
sickness was collected only for gainfu ly occuj ied members of families. 


Tahlk 10. 1 

I Disfrib'^ttion nf caseff nf sirl ness by (a) fgpe. (b) dstralion, {r) lype nf Ireatmeyit, 
(d) sty. trees of (i.ssis!(trire received and (e) rnnsepa 'iices. 


I 


Porrontago 

of 

cases 


('«) 


Tffpr of sieJenrA 

f)v. e itary, diarrlioca and stomach tro\d)lc 
PVver. ...... 

Smc7ll pox, plague, cholera . 

Jlespiratory tlisoasos .... 

Cough and cold ..... 

Other diseases ..... 


a 2 d 
70-32 
203 


2-03 

13-10 



Total 

I Oil Oil 

(h) Duration (during the rrfrrencfi pprind) — 

Not ivp(»rtiug ...... 

Jhdow 7 days ...... 

7 days to below 15 days .... 

15 days to below 30 liays .... 

30 days to below Ou days .... 

60 days 


10-53 
21-05 
5000 
13 16 
5-26 


Total 

lOOOO 




60 


Takle 10.1— cow/J. 

Distrihufion of cases of sickness by (a) ty]>e^ (b) duration, (r^) lyjtt of tfeo*^nenl 
(d) sources of assi'iUitwe received and (<?) consequences 


Porcentage 

or* 

casns 


1 

(g) Type of treatment — 

No treatment 
Self treatment 

Ayurvedic treatment . . ^ * » • 

Unani treatment . 

Homoeopathic treatment * . 

Allopathic treatment 

Othera 

Total 

^d) Sovfee of Assistance rereired — 

Not reporting «».»»»»»»» 
No aaaistanoe received 

NiS.T« » t k k k k • k • 

Employer k ».%.».»»» » 

Othera . * . 

Total 

(el Cnnspcjncnces (for gansfvUy octupied fvni.hfts of fan »7iV.v)— 

Not reporting . . . . . . , , » 

Worl% nnd norma) diet stopped . k • . > . * 

Only work stopp(‘d ......... 

Only normal diet wte^pped • . % . , k . . 

None sU)p]»ed • k k • k . . . . 

Total 


2(5S 
6 2(1 

08^43 


100 00 

700 
73(i8 
201 
1316 
2 03 

7 09 
3810 
30-77 

23 08 


100-00 


Fever was the mnin sickness reported. The distribution of cases by duration 
of sickness showed that in about 71 per cent, of the cases, the sickness lasted for 
less than 15 days, in about 13 per cent. 15 days to below 30 days and in about 
5 per cent. 30 days and above. In about 68 per cent, of the cases of sickness^ 
allopathic tieatmcnt was taken. In about 13 per cent, of the oases of sickness 
assistance was received from the employers While in about T4 per cent, of the cases 
no financial assistance for treatment was received. Taking the cases of sickness 
among the' gainfully occupied members of the famil^’es. in about 69 per cent, of 
tte oaaes the sickn^rsa resulted in stoppage of work. The average duration of such 
Bto])page was about 13 days* 











CHVPTER II 

Housing Conditions 

1 1 . 1 Infroduciory 

Detailed data about the conditions of housing connected with the dwelling, 
mess, hotel or residential house of the sampled working class families wenr 
1 ‘ollected under this head. Information was also collected about the condition 
of the building in which the dwelling was located, about rooms and 
verandah of the dwelling, about wato supply, bath, kitchen and latrine and 
about the location of the dwelling. 

11.2. Condition oflniildtng 

Table 11.1 shows the general characteristics of the building, such as type of 
building, type of structure, ownership or type of landlord, eondition of repairs 
and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 

. T.\nLB 11. 1 

Distribufian oj by general (h rocierishcfi of the building in vhich duellings 

'Were located. 


(a) Type of building—^ 
(Jhawl/bustc© 

Flat . 

fiidcpendotii Iniilditrg 
Othera 


Percentage 

of 

fnmiliea 




9832P 

0-83^ 

0-34 


Total 

|b) Type of structure — 

Xot rcporUiig 
Poroiaiurfit kfK’ln'ia 

PoioaaiK'iii piiccji ....... 

Touiporni'V kadi ha ......... 

'I'oniporaiy piici a 

Total 

(c) (Jtcnf'tAhip or fi/pr of 1*vn<ilord — 

Employers .«.«••••••• 

Self 

Tiivate •«•■••*•••* 
Public bodies .«•••••••• 

Total 


100 00 


44*17 
33*33 
10 07 

5 -83 

IOf)*nO 

0*67 

72*50 

20'83 


100*00 


( 61 ) 
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Taulk 11.2 — ooM. 


THsiribution of dwellings by various characteristics 


(e) Provision of bathroom — 
No bathroom provided 
Where provided — 

(i) in individual use 

(ii) in common use « 


Percentage erf 
dwelling 



(f) Provision of coveted verandah- 


Provided 


Not provided 


(g) Source of water supply—^ 
Tap provided — 

(i) In dwelling 

(ii) Outside dwelling 


Well (with or w ithout hand pump) 


Tanks and ponds 


Rivers, lakes and springs 


Others, 


(h) Provision of latrine — 


Not reporting 


No latrine 


In individual use 


In common use with other lamilies 


(i) Type of latrine — 


100 00 


Flush sj^stem 
Sej)tic tank system 
Manually :;Ieunod 


Total 


100*00 
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Tt would be seen that a majority of dwellings were having one living room with 
no provision for store room, bath and latrine. The sources of water supply were 
mainly wells (with or without hand pump) and taps provided mostly outside the 
dwellings. 

11.4 Distance of dwellings from important places 

Information was also collected about the important places usually visited by 
workers and their families and the distance of such places from the dwellings. 
The intention was to find out whether essential needs and amenities were easily 
available to the workers and their families in nearby places. Table 11.3 gives 
the percentage distribution of families visiting important places by distance of the 
places from their dwellings. 

Table 11.3 


Distribution of families visiting important places by distance of the 
places from their dwellings 


r«rUcu|arfl of placcn, etc. 

Percentage 

of 

families 

not 

reporting 

1 

Percentage 

of 

families 

not 

vl.siting 

Perce nfag 
the p 

T/ess 

than 

1 mile 

e of families 
Inees by (list 

. -V 

1 mil‘‘ to 
less tlian 

2 miles 

visiting 
a nee 

— \ 

2 miles 
and 
above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Work plane of the main earner , 

3-3:j 


10-83 

18-34 

67-50 

100-00 

Primary school 

— 

4 17 

58-33 

29-17 

8-33 

100-00 

M'rdical aid centre , . , , . 

— 

55-84 

13-33 

15-00 

15-83 

100-00 

Hospital ...... 

0-83 

1-67 

16-07 

20-83 

1 

60-00 

100-00 

PiayfP’ound for children , , 

— 

18- 33 

33-34 

17-r.u 

30-83 

100-00 

Cinema house. ... 


8-33 

20-83 

13-33 

50-08 

100-00 

a hoppi nft ce nt rc'Krofery , 

0-83 

— 

3l-fH 

39-17 

28-33 

100-00 

Shopping centre- vegetables 

0-83 

— 

31-07 

3.50U 

32 50 

100-00 

Employiuent exchange .... 

1C7 

21-07 

4-l(> 

7-50 

65-00 

100-00 

lUilway station 

0-83 

0-81 

21-07 

27-50 

49 16 

100-00 

Bus stop 

0-8S 

28-33 

24-17 

i2-r»oI 

:U-l7 

100-00 

Post office 

I 

i 

”” i 

3(t-o(»; 

1 

35-Otsj 

35-00i 

100 00 


In about 68 per cent, of the casoj?, work-places of the m.iin cariuTs were at a 
distance of 2 miles and above from their dwellings. 0th' r important [ilaccs of 
visit reported by the workers or their families sucli as hospital, cin ma house^ 
employment exchange, railway station and bus stop wen? sitnaied nt a distance 
of 2 miles and above in a m? jority of reporting cases. A majority of the familijs 
had, however, not visited the medical aid centre. 


CHAPTER 12 

EmPLOYMKN’T, WoKKlN’O AXfi SkBVK’K CoNMlTTTOXS 


12.1 IrUmluciorif 

Information was collcctc^d in respect of employment pattern, service 
xsonditionSy length of si'rvice, working conditions and welfare of such 
employee-members in the sampled working class fatuilie,s as were employtvl 
in registered factories. In nsgard to enifdoyment pattc^rn, employment history 
-of the members employed in registered factories at any time during the preceding 
one year was collected for the 12 months preceding the date of survey. In view 
of the long reference period, a week was proscrilied as tlu* recording unit. It was 
recognised that details of employment lilsvory for one full year could not be obtain- 
ed by week to week aecouiding in view of the diifieiilties of recall and, therefore, 
only a broad pal tern was sought by comliining all the |ieriods under one particular 
major head during tlie preceding year on tlie basis of information furnisbed by the 
informant. 

With regard to working cotiditious and awareness of the statutory rights and 
privileges enjoved bv tin* workers, information was coIIe<-ted froiri the informiiols 
alone and no attempt was made by the Investigators to cln-ck up the details by 
visiting the factories, though in cases of doubt or conflicting 0 |)inioiis they h.ad to 
probe in detail. For this pur])Ose, only such members of the sampled families 
were covered as were employed in registered factories on the day preceding the 
date of survey. These incliuha] paid apprentioe.s also. 

12.2 Emfloi/nu-nt pattern 

Table 12.1 shows the employment pattern of the employee-members of the 
eampled families classilied as ‘Permanent’ and ‘Others’ for a reference period of 
one year. 

T.\m-E 12 1 

Dirttr 'ihution of v an v'ee1cr> by employinent 


Employing lit jtai-ticiilars 

Nol 

roporti um; 

, , — ^ 

IkTlunueut , 
pmj»li.yee.s 

other 

eni4>loyeeii!i 

Ail 

1 

*> 


4 

5 

(a) Paid employment — 





(1) Factories 

— 

80' 16 

SO'61 

80-21 

(ii) Tn other rstnVlislmicnts , 

— 

;m>6 

112 

3-{)5 

ih) Self— riuplnyment - 

— 

1508 

13*78 

1406 

(f) Til eiuj»lt»)mont but nnt at work . . . . 

id) N»)t in i riploymeut Imt — 

— 

lf,0 

1-28 

M8 

(i) -'eekiiiK work .... 

— 

— 

321 

0-30 

(ii) Not seeking I'ut avjiilal'le for work 


— 

— 

— ■ 

(iii) Not availabir (or work, 

— 

— 

■- 

— 

Total 

— 


100 00 

100-00 

Number of employees 

— 

ill 

12 

120 


Jn case of periiu u* ut cii.ploy'^of. llie p<TCf ntpgc of maii-weekis i.ot in i-mplo^ was nil. 


(« 6 ) 




12.3 Contlilinn of ivo.'k-pliicen 

Tuhlc. 13.2 gives tlio opinion of tlie em;jloyce-!nc.'nl)cr.5 of tlia .sampleJ families 
IfoxcliKiiiig tliose tkIh) wore on out door (lutio.s), classified by industry-groups 
aibout the condition of work- places. 


12.2 

PercenUige iis!nljn>ion of emfiloyec-tuem' cm nccorulmj to opinivn expressed 
ov conJ.ition of leork faees by in<^.ustry -groups 


CoutiiMoiiof hfe 



liulu.'-ti y 



TmI .;orn 
t'putiirts 

'rraii-i tilt 
f uij iiu-iit 

Kcat 

Tut*l 

] 



ii 

4 

5 

S anj emtrre, hrniiftitif anil reniHntion — . 






1' iH'umfuilaMi.* .... 

•• • • 

10r;:i 

25-32 

28-57 

23*81 

Ti It raw'll- or (•' , 

. 


74 CmS 

07-86 

75-40 

I aiticiJur ( t.iiiiut lit , . , 

. 


— 

8-57 

0*79 

lUv th in (.•Hon- - 

Tol-U 

100(^0 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

"J oo (lark 

. 

r> 2 ‘) 

3-80 

— 

3 17 

Toi) l.iij'l.t . , . . . 

« • 


29-11 

32-14 

26*08 

ToIcimI Ir «*r gtH'd .... 

. 

8.1-21 

07 09 

1 

07-80 

69-S.) 


Total 

HHl-t.'O 

lOJJ-OO 

100-00 

1 0-03 

...... 

. 

— 

22 - 7s 

;>2-M 

21-1 J 

or 'jot'd ..... 

• 

l(U) 00 

72iri 

00-71 

7i{--t 

INoi'aiMc luT coTaMi lit , , 

. 


r>-(»7 

7- 1:1 

•j- 




■ — ■ 

. . 

■ 


Total 

too (iU 

KXi-OO 

100 00 

ht ) -ij 

Sit'i: 9 and 9 a < 1 in ur:an^emenf — 




' 


V n; (?Tiif‘oilat Ic . , , , 

• • 

26-,12 

60-70 

• 39 29 

.O'?-/'.) 

Ct mlortal Ic . . , , , 

• • 

G:M5 

21-52 

39-28 

3 '. - 7 > 

>'<) Ij.itli i lar coTunifiit , . , 

• • 

10-:V.{ 

17-72 

21-43 

17-13 


Total 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100- )0 


12.4 Amenities provided 

Belevant data collected from employee-members (excluding those whose 
place of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities provided in the 
factories are presented in table 12.3. 


Table 12.3 


Percentage distribution of employee-members according to opinion expressed 

on amenities provided 






Among provided (CoK 3) considered 

Item 

Not 

Provided 

Total 










Provided 



ITnsatis 

factory 

Satis- 

factory 

No 

particular 

comment 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Latrinos and nrinaln 

317 

96-83 

100-00 

36-06 

61-48 

2-46 

100-00 

Bath 

70-63 

29-37 

100 00 

45-95 

45-94 

8-11 

100-00 

Wash jdareg , , , . 

61-91 

38.09 

100-00 

39-58 

5025 

417 

100-00 

Drinking water 

2-3S 

97-62 

100-00 

6-51 

92-68 

0-81 

100-00 

Rest shelter • • , , 

73-81 

26-19 

100-00 

45-4f-* 

36-30 

18-18 

100-00 

Canteen. . • . 

23-Hl 

76-19 

100-00 

10-42 

65-62 

23-90 

100-00 

Reading and recreation , 

04-29 

35-71 

100-00 

1 

28-89 

1 

24-44 

46-67 

100-00 

Cooprative stores and grain 
shops. 

57-14 

1 

42-86 

1 

100-00 

50-00 

22-22 

27-78 

100- 90 

Technical training , 

66-67 

33-33 

100-00 

4-70 

26-19 

60-05 

100-00 

Mtdicnl facility arranged hy 
c’uidoyers. 

32-54 

67-46 

100-00 

1 

38-82 

47 00 

14-12 

100-00 

Medieal faeility arranged by 
Kniployet's* State Insuranee 
t.'ori oration. 

80-16 

10-84 

100-00 

68-00 

10-00 

16-00 

100-00 


12.5 Statutory rights and benefits 

Table 12.4 gives the data collected on awareness of important provisions 
of labour laws on the part of the employee-members of the sampled working 
class families. 
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Tablk 12.4 


Distribution of employee-members by rights and benefits under labour towi 
and awareness thereof 


\ 

Percentage of employee-members of awarei 

■less 



nights and benefits r 

Not 

reporting 

Fully 
awa re 

Partially , 
aware | 

Not 

aware 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Factories Act — 






Maximum daily hours of work at normal wages 

0-80 

mm 

160 

— 

100-00 

Bate of overtime wages 

0-80 

51-20 

28-00 



Entitlement to leave with wages .... 

0-80 


15-20 

8-00 


Bate of leave with wages 

0-80 

54-40 

26-40 



Payment of Wages Act — 






Payment of wages at regular intervals . 

— 


— 

— 


Maximum interval at which wages ran be paid 

— 

97-46 

2-54 

— 


Impositionof fines, deductions from wages 

! — 

61-87 

25-42 

12-71 


Procedures for complaints ..... 

— 

56-78 

24-58 

18-61 


Workmens* Compensation Act^ 






Compensation for temporary disablement 


80-46 

12-64 

6-90 


Compensation for death due to work accident. 

— 

71-26 

21-82 

6-92 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

— 

47 13 

2988 

22-99 

100-00 

Employees , State Insurance Act and Scheme — 






lie ne fit for sick ness 

— 

64-00 


20-00 


Ik’ iieftt for temporary disablement 

— 

48-00 


36-00 


Dependants' benefit in case of death 

— 



20-00 

1 100-00 

industrial Employment {Standing Orders) .-Irf — 






Framing of procedure for recruitment, discharge, 

— 

61-22 


8 Ifl 


disciplinary action, etc. 





1 

Approval of procedure 

— 

20-.^0 

44-90 

25-51 

1 100 - 0 ) 

lutimation of procedure to the workers . 

— 

41-84 

64 08 

4 - 01 ? 

jj lOJ -00 

Industrial Disputes Act— 






Lay-off compensation ..... 

— 

55-56 

36-11 

8 -: i : 

\ 10 >00 

Rate of lay-off compensation . . . . 

— 

14-81 

41-67 

43-51 


Notice of retrenchment .... 

— 

7407 

21-29 

■E 


Retrenchment compensation. , 

•— 

45-37 

40-74 

13-81 


Employees Provident Funds Act and Schemo^ 






Contribution hy employer .... 

— 

83-93 

9-82 

6-21 

mm 

Period after which the employer*! contribution 

i — ' 

24-11 

86-61 

39-21 

IBM 

becomes payable. 






Accumulation of Interact • • • • 

— 

60-72 

1607 

23-2 

1 100*00 











12.G Trade nnion memhership' 

Data collected regarding association of employee-ineinber with trade unio'ft's? 
are presented in table 12.5. For the purpose of the survey a trade union way 
defined as any organivition or association of workers which stood for achievement 
of the workers’ economic denunds. Such orgaiiLsations or associations might 
not necessarily be registered with the Registrar of trade unions or recogni-ed 
by the employers. For ascrertaining the menibershipf of any trade union, only 
the position on the date of survey tv^as taken into account. 

TAiUiE 12.5 


Distribution of employee-members according to m&mbership of trade unions 

and other de'ails 



i’er rut'ige of 
oTiiployoo 
iDciubors 

1 

2 

Membership 


No. union 

7*^4 

If union existing 


(a) Meml^or • . 

34*93 

(h) Not a momber 

5y-14 

T..tal 

100*00 

S vhscri pti on paid 

\ 

Not reporting or no subscription ........ 

22*73 

Paying regularly 

2-27 

Not paying regularly 

76*00 

Total • 

lOOO't 

of subscription pet month 



87-2t 

Less than Kc. 0.25 

27*91 

No. 0.25 to les-' tlian Ite. 0.*-)0 

26-93 

No. 0.50 and above 


Total 

100*00 


Of the total employee members, 35 per cent, stated to be the members of trade 
unions. Of these, only about 2 per cent, were paying the subscription regularly. 
The most common rate of subscription was ‘less than Re. 0-26/ 
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722.7 Length of senice 

borne information was also collected on the total length of service of eac li 
employee-member in the particular establisliment in which he.she was employed 
on the day preceding tlie date of survey. If the service was discontinuous, 
then the total duration was counted from the first employment in the 
establishment after ignoring the periods of discontinuties. On the basis of this 
information, a distribution of cniployce-members according to their length of 
eervice in the particular establisiinieiit in which they were employed on the 
reference day is given in Table 


Table 12-6 

Percentage distribution of industries and length of MmVe* 


LcngUi ol'Service 

Industry Croup 

Toliacco 

products 

'rraii8f)ort 

equipment 

Uest 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

If ot reporting ...... 

— 

— 


— 

Leig than I Ycnt 

— 

MO 

— 

0*70 

One year to lets than 6 yean 

10-53 

1899 

St-U 

ao-fts 

ft yean toiegg than 10 yean .... 

1 

10*53 

25S£ 

2e*fta 

•o*oe 

10 ye ari to leii than 20 yean 

ft7*80 

40*00 

02*14 

4il4 

10 yean and above 

21 Oft 

TOO 

714 

0*00 

Total 

10000 

10000 

100*00 

100 00 

Knniber of employ eeg . . . - , 

10 

70 

■Of 

120 


By and large^ the employee-members of the sampled families constituted a stable 
labour fource. 


12.8 Service Conditions 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on shift workings 
rest interval, pay-period, paid earned leave and social security benefits. All this 
information was obtained in respect of employee-members including paid appren- 
tices, employed in registered factories on the day preceding the date of survey. 
This information was collected from the informants only and not from the estab- 
lishments where they were employed. A person was considered to be employed 
1 MLE/67 







if lie/slie was liavini^ a jo]), even though hejshc might not he actual/ working on 
the ctfeieiice clay for sucli reasons a^ illness, leave, temporary lay-off, 
Tabic 12.7 shows the relevant data colleeteJ on strviee conditions. 

Table 12 ./ 

Percvniaije disiribntion of emjdoyee-ftiehibers by if^dustries and service condition^. 


Service (‘niuliiioB 

Inina try. Uroiiv i 

TobAc< o 
prodiii-ta 

r Tran-purt 
e>iuip.u''ni 

1 

1 

Heat 

Total 

1 


! 3 

4 

5 

Shift ujoriring 







Mot reporting 

• • • • 

• 

— 

— 

3.57 

0*79 

Day 

• • • • 

• 

100*00 

36*24 

75*00 

56*35 

Jlight . 

• • • * 


— 

— 

— 


Jfivehing • 

• • • * 


— 


-*- 

— 

aotation • 

• • • • 


— 

60*76 

21*43 

42*89 

Total . 

. 


100*00 


100-00 

100*0# 

J)aity rettintsrval 




HjH 

■■n 


Ho rc»t Interval . 

. 

# 




— 

Half an hour or leas 

. 

• 

10*53 

3*80 

10*71 

6*35 

More than half an hour . 


89*47 

98*20 

89*29 

93*65 

TOTAL . 

. 

% 


100.00 

100*00 

100*09 

Pap period 







Hot reporting • 


• 

— 

— 

3*57 

0*79 

Weekly • 

• • • • 

• 

— 

8*80 

8*67 

Sir 

Fortnightly . 

• • • • 

• 

— 

— 

— 

-*• 

Monthly . • 

• • • • 

V 

89*47 

96*20 

64*29 

83.09 

•thera 

• • • • 


10*53 

~* 

28*57 

r*95 

Total . 

. 

- 

100*00 

1 00.00 

100*00 

109 01 

Dayi of paid earned leOAie mjoyed 






Ho earnecdloave . 

• . • • 

. 

31*58 

35*44 

67*ft6 

^ 42*09 

1 to to da>fl 


- 

31-58 

21. .52 

10*71 

20*61 

n to 15 day* 

ft • • • 

• 

31*68 

11*39 

17*86 

15 87 

10 days and above 


1 

5.26 

31*65 

3-57 

21‘44 

Total .... 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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l^ooglily 56 per cent, of tlie employee-memlerB were woil<ing in day sMIts and 
rest ill shifts by rotation. In regard to daily rest-interval, about 94 per cent, of 
the employee-menibers weie enjoyirg rest-inteival of more than half an hour and 
above and the rest enjoyed half an hour or less. As regards pay period about 
88 per centv of the employ ee-uiemlcrs were being paid monthly. Data on paid 
earned leave enjoyed by the employee-members during the calendar year preced- 
ing the date of survey showed that about 21 per cent, enjoyed leave from 1 to 10 
days, 16 per cent, from 11 to 15 days and 21 per. cent from 16 days and above. 
In this connection it has to be borne in mind that some of the employee- members 
were in employment for a part of the reference year only and the data related 
to paid leave actually availed of. 

12,9 Social security benejiis 

Data were also collected on social security berefits, e.g., under the Employees* 
Provident Fund Act and the Fn.plo) ces’ ^ tate Insurance Felieme enjoyed by tho 
employ ee-mcmbeis as on the date of survey. These data are presented in Table 12’8. 


Table 12.8 

Distrilution of emjiloyce -members by social security hcuefits 






CHAPTER 13 


Savtvus, Assets asd IndebtedS'KBS 

13.1 Introductory 

Under this head, information was collectKid from tach win.pled fimily a] cift 
the amount of its savings and assets held at tlie place oi residence or at the native 
place, and total dehts-both on ‘family account’ and on ‘enterprise and other pur- 
poses account’ — as on the date of survey. Only the faniily[s sliaie of the assets 
was taken into consideration if such assets and loans were held jointly with others, 
XiOans taken from tJic same source l;ut for different pmpo; es, as ako loans taken 
for the same purpose from different soinces, were ticated as sejmrate cates of 
loans. Credit purchases were also considered as loans. 

13.2 Components of savings 

Eelevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘Assets’ arc pjresented in Table 13.1 

TAm.E 13.1 

Am Average ammint {Its,) of savings and assets j er reporting fannly ly incen e 
classes. 



Savinj^s/Asso-ta 

Moll 

ilhly ruTuily iiicoDu- rla.-.^ (Us). 



^60 

60- /.1 20 

120 ami /ibove 

All 


1 1 

2 

1 3 

4 

h 

Average 

lAVingB 

amount per reportfing family (if#.) 

09-TR 

13R-C0 

S82'66 

4’eo:27 

Assets 



717-^8 


1,. ‘>44*32 

1,294.36 

TO 



7s :{•:>« 

1,240 86 

2,420.08 

I.7‘J3-63 


/?• Percentage (lis'rihu'ion of savings and assets by form and ineo^ne cIusscsm 


Monthly family Inooniv t his? (Hb.) 


Saving»/AHsrl8 


1 

U) SaviriffB: 

(11) («) fnynily aecoi v.t 

Lifr Insurance premium piikl 
Proviilent r'uiiil-'iwn coiitributioii 
Provi li'ntFurul-I’r.iijloycrs' cnutrihution. 
Saviiii^B (ItBuk, Postal and Casli in hand) 



«0 

I 60- ^120 

120 and al'ovo 

All 

2 

3 

* i ^ 

1-70 

2*2ft 

2^08 

[ 

a-is 

3-r)5 

4*42 


12-6* 

3'r>5 

3*94 

16-79 

12*48 

0-11 

0-48 

0-71 

0*01 

SOI 

11-09 

36*87 

27-84 


Total , 







rs- 


Table 13.1— oow/rf. 

FercenUnje distribuiion oj sawingn and assets by form and income clasitt 


Savings/ Assets 

M( 

)ulhly f..T»Uly inc» me class (Rs.)- 

ZOO 

6.'-'/. 120 

120 and 
&])Ove 

All 

1 

2 

a 

f 

6 

(b) On enterprise and otiher jiHirpoai*.** account 

— 



— 

(ii) 

(«) 0/»/a?>w/y ar fount 

20-7S 

29-23 

21-18 

8»-Sf 

Building 

37-43 

47-08 

83-00 

as-of 

Jewellery and ornamoiits 

3'61 

7-64 

0-32 

6a< 

Others .... . . 

0-34 


.VI 8 

a-» 

Total 

i 91-00 


03-03 

rt.i» 

i ft) On '*nl eppri^e undolhfr purpOKc f acf^njr.t 



— 

-- 

(' A NO Tot/.l ..... 

100 -ro 1 


1 li'f'-OO 

lOO'OO 

Totul nui duT of fai d’ii( r. . 

d 1 

r»2 

] 6-9 

, I. .U 1. ^ 

1 120 


Tho HtrLOiirit of f avli j-s per reporli? jj frn ily woil rd ( i:l to {il out Ks. 499 and 
of fissets to Jls. 1,295 j/ixii a total of Ks. J ,794. TLus, ^Mvil fomed about 28 
per cert, iind as; ets a] out 72 ]?er cent, of the total eir.ourt uiu'er 1 oth savings and 
assets held by the reporting fi iuilie?. Loth savings end a: i els were held on ‘family 
r.ecount’. 

] 3.3 'Extint of savings and c, sects. 

Table 13 2 give- ijercent-ige distribution of farnibes acrf)rd’ng to total amount 
of savings and assets (held on the date of survey) by incemie clas^es, 

Table 13,2 


Percentage distrihit'on of families by total amoxmi of sat irgs f nd c-^sets and 
income cla.<res. 


Amount of saving and assets 

Mfiiill ly r.-ii ii y ii.if 1 m( clrsPOis.) 

00 

00- 1 LC. 

3 

jl*.!fi Hi.d 'bove 

1 

I ■■-4 ■ - 

ill. 

1 

2 

5 

Kot reporting 

— 



i 

1 


No savings and assets 

— 

5'.r 


2.50 

BeU)w Bs. 200 . . . . . 

nil 

11 .')4 

1-G9 

5 07 

Ka. 200 to belo-vp Ui--. &00 .... 

44 46 

ft f2 

0-70 

10-g3 

Ks. 600 to below ils. 1.500 ■ .... 

33-33 

34 02 

23-73 

2«-JV 

Hr. 1 ,500 to below RS. 2,600 

11--11 

2S-^^4 

2-. 73 

25-00 

Ks. 2,500 to below Rs. 8. 5C0 . 

— 

V-Ott 

2ri-42 

lb-83 

Ks. 8.500 to below Rs. 4,500 .... 

— 

1-92 

13-58 

7- n 

Ks. 4,500 and above 

— 

— 

1 

2-..0 

Total 

luu-OO 

100.00 

lO'lO-OO 1 

!cn rm 
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About 2 per cent, of the families had no savings and assets. A1 out M per 
6ent. of the families reported savings and a.ssets of Its. 500 to less than lls. * 500. 


13.4 Ponscssion of durable articles and lire-stock 

Tn addition to savings and assets, data were also collected on possession of 
certain selected durable articles and Iive-st,ock- The intention was to have an 
idea of the living habits and the level of living of the sampled working class families 
on the basis of the pos.essi(m or non possession of such articles, etc. Talde 13’3 
shows the names and number of durable articles, and live-stock possessed by the 
sampled working class families. For this purjrose durable articles hired in or 
hired out were not taken into account. 


Tablk 13.3 


Humber of families jiossessing selected durable articles and live -stork and numler 
of articles, etc., possessed 


Durable articlcfi amllivc-.stock 

Number of 
families 
r(‘p<»r(i:ig 
po.ss(?s.Ni(m 

of Jirticlps, 
etc. 

Porcputagp 
of reportl.ig 
famllii » 

Total 
numbur 
of articles, 
etc. , poaspbsed 

Avprage 
niimbiT 
ppr family of 
reporting 
familien 



1 

2 


4 

6 

Tabic 

15 

12*50 

21 

1*40 

Chair 

2ft 

20*83 

41 

1-64 

Bewiug uii'ichiue 

1 

0*83 

1 

1-00 

Clock, time -pipcc 

9 

7-50 

9 

1-00 

Cot 

115 

95*83 

312 

2-71 

Choiiki 

50 

41-67 

61 

1-22 

Harmon! utn 

2 

1-67 

2 

l-OO 

Tabla, dhoUk 

2 

1-67 

3 

1-50 

runntain pen 

84 

70-00 

121 

1-44 

Wrist wfitph 

24 

20-00 

26 

1-08 

Cow, ImffaJo 

38 

31-67 

69 

1.55 

BIcyple 

26 

21*67 

26 

1*00 

Kid and calf ...... 

5 

4-17 

» i 

1*80 


It would appear from the above Table that the po.ssession of somewhat costly 
articles such as bicycle, wrisi watch, etc., was not very uncommon among the 
workine c!a‘ s families surveyed. About 32 per cent, of the families were in 
poeacB'ion of cows and buffaloes 
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13.5 Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13.4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount of de(>t and 
income classes. 

Table 13.4 

Percentage distribution of families by amount of debt and income classes 



Total number of families reportliiij debt 


Taking all familiea together, about 9 per cent. famil’evS reported debt of Mess 
than E.S. 50’, roughly 22 per cent, of ‘Rs. ICO to less tliaii lls. 150’ and about 
35 per cent, of 'Rs. 5C0 to less than Rs. 1,0(X)’. 


13.6 PurpoFe of loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented in Table 

13.5. 

Table 13.5 

Distribution of families, logins and amount of loans by purpose 


VurpoBe of loans 

1 

(A) On Familff Account 

Festival 

Marriaf'c 

Child-birth 

Funeral 

Sickness 

Education 

Unemployment or lay-off 
Current deficit . . . . 

Inherited debt . . . • 

Others 


rerrentn{?c of 

IVrceiitajje 

Pererntftgft 

fnmilit » 

1 distrilmlion 

(lisiriliiition 

re I orllng 
debt 

of loans 

of amount of 
loans. 

2 ^ 

3 

4 

2.53 

2-24 

1-71 

37-07 

26-11 

4C-33 

— 

- 

— 

2-53 

2-«y 

2-60 

7*59 

15-07 

9*30 

1.27 

0-75 

0 31 

— 

— 

— 

30*38 

30-.55 

15-40 

8-86 

6-72 

1100 

— 

0-75 

0-.37 


TOXAL 


0113 


04-78 


00- 17 













Tablk .lt‘y.5 — contd. 


Dislfihulimi of jamilies, loam md amount oj loam hy purpasf 


PU9P08^ of loaili 

l erei n • gc* 
fniiiilit a 
ri poi'Ung 
debt 

l‘ n-CM tng 
dialribiitio'.i 
of loan 8 

Ven r-itage 
diatributiO.'i . 
of amount of 
loam 

1 

2 

2 

4 

(B) On EnterpriMe and Other Purposet Aeeot^U: 

Building ........ 

l^irchase of other asset 8 

Cultivation . . . 

Other finuily cntiTprlsc ...... 

Inherited debt ........ 

0.U3 

1-27 

1*27 

2-73 

0-75 

0-74 

e-ftr 

l-84> 

1.83 

Total 

8-87 

Sr^2 \ 

0*88 

Grand Total 

100 00 

100*00 

1^00* 

AllSOLl'TK TOTAL 

79 

i:;4 

82, e fid 


Out of the total of 120 sainplnrf families 79 or about 66 per cent reported debt 
on the date of survey. About 40 per cent, of the total loans (13i4) were taken for 
meeting current deficit and about 26 per cent for marriage expenses. Of the lotaf 
amount of loans (Its. .‘12,656), about 49 per cent, was taken for meeting marriage’ 
expenses and about 15 per cent, for meeting the current deficit. Out of the families' 
reporting debt 91 per cent., had taken lo.an8 on ‘family account and the rest on’ 
enterprise and other purposes account*. 

13.7 Sources and terms of loans 

Table 13.G gives the percentage distribution of loans by source, nature of 
security, rate of interest and type of instalments for repayment, 

Tabuk 13-6 


Percentage distrihu'ion of loans by source, nature of Security, rate of intercut and 
type, of instalment for rep iym nt 


By Poiirce 


Bv nature 
of security 

1 

By rate 
of Interest 

By type of in.stal- 
iiieut (f(»r repayment 
of loaiO 

Source r 

of loana 

i-reentage 
<f loans 

2 

Nature 
of seeurily 

I’ereentage j 
uf loans 

Kate of 
intiTost 

Pereentugi’ 
of loan.s 

6 

Tvpe of 
in.stalmeiit 

!»ereentii:»e* 
of loans 

S 

1 

3 1 

'pmn 

5 

7 

Not reporting 

l-‘il' 

Not reporting 

mm 





rrovitlent Fun«l 

O’?!? 

>’o .security 

8(1-60 

Not reporting 

3 73 

Not reporting 

2-24 

Co-operative 

2 -or 

I. and 

0-75 

No interest 

23-8S 

'd'et kly 

1-49 

Socety. 








Employer 

1710 

-irnainents and 

299 

Less than 6% 

14'93 

Monthly 

48 59r 



.1 ewellery. 




1 


Money lender 

30-r»(' 

Others 

7-4fl 

0% to legs than 

31*35 

Quarterly 

8-75 





121% 




Bhoj* keeper 

18’r.5 



121% to less 

7*40 

Half yearly 

4-48- 





than 25% 




Friends and 

22-39 



25% to less than 

17-16 

Yearly 

7 461 

relatives 




50% 




Others 

— 



50% and above 

l'4l) 

Others 

32 0» 

Total 

lOO-OO 


100-00 


100-00 


lOO-OOf 


About 31 per cent., of the loans were taken from money lenders. About 87 
per cent, of the total loans were taken against no security. Koughly 24 per cent, 
of the loans were taken at no interest. The interest at the rate of 25 per cent, 
to less than 50 per cent, were paid in case of 17 per cent, of the loans. About 
49 por cent, of the loans were to be repaid in monthly inetalments. 














CH\Pm 14 

8omk Important Findings 

14.1 Tamil\ characteristics, income and expenditure.- The estimated immbw 
'Of families of iri-iustrial workers satisfying tbe survey definition worked out in 
Monghyr-Jamalpur centre to about 16 tbousand. Of tbe total families, aliout 
10 perxsB'at.. consisted of single-member familu s, about b per cent, of two to three 
InembeTS, about 25 per cent, of four to five members, about S2 per cent., of six to 
seven members and the remaining about 57 per cent, consisted of more than 7 
^members. By family type, about 51 per cent, consisted of husband, wife, children 
■and other members. Others in order were those con.sisting of husband, wife 
and children (29 per cent.), husband or wife (9 per cent.) unmarried earner and 
'oiher membeT.s, loisband and wife, and jinmarrted earner (roughly 3 per cent.) 
and the rest (9 per cent.). 

The c,verage size of the family was 5-99 pensons. Of these, 1-09 were earners, 
*0-22 earning depend.ants and 4 68 non-eerr.ing dependants. Of the, earners, 

1 09 were adnlt men only. About 81 per cent, of the. fjunilies had one income 
I’ccipicnt and about 6 per cent, only two income recipients. On an average, 
a family had 4 69 dependants living with it and 039 dc])cndnnts living elsewhere. 

'ITie average monthly income worked out to Bs. 149 83 per family and Bs. 24-97 
per capita. The largest number of fnm.ilK's (aliout .‘^8 per cent, of the to(nl) came 
"within the iireome cliss ‘Bs. IffO to les.s than Rs. 210’, The families with, an incomo 
of ‘less than Bs. 3 )’ and ‘Bs. 30 to loss than Bs, (‘0’ formed about 2 per cent, of the 
total. Broadly, the incomo of large-.'^^ized families was Ingher. 

Of the average monthly income ( f Bs. 149-83 per family, income from paid em- 
ployment accounttid for lls. 136-77 or 91 per cent., income from s( If-employrnent 
for Rs. 4-34 or about 3 per cent., income from ‘other sources’ such as rent from 
land, hou.se, pemion, cash a.ssistaiu:c, gifts, com es.‘ion.s. etc., for Bs. 8-72 or about 
■6 per cent. Men.s’ coiitrllmtiou to the average monthly fi mily income from all 
the three sources was the largest constit utii g about 98 per cent of the total income. 

The average monthly expcndiliire for current llvirg was Bs. 146-62 per family, 
Tls. 24-45 per cc.pita and Bs. 30 87 per adult coiisumpllon. The average per 
•capita and per adult consumption experdituie pelieiully showed increasing trend 
with the increasing income barring the inccine classes, upto ‘Rs. 60 to less than 
Bs. 90’. 

Of the average monthly expcrditiire of Bs. 146-62, consumption expenditure 
accounted for Bs. 139-32, the rest being accounted for by non-eon,«umption ( ntgo 
like taxes, interest on loans and rcniittanccs to dependants. Fxpcrditim- cn 
food worked out to Bs. 91 -56 or about 66 per cent, of the total consumption expi ndi- 
ture. The proportion of expenditnre on food to total consurn.ption showed .•n.nll 
vaiiation fiom the over all average (about 66 per cent.) with a. rise in family inre n.o. 
Broadly as the size of the, family increaml a larger pereeulage of families fell in 
higher expenditure cla.s'ses. 

An anf Ivsisof the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs consumed, on an avci.'^fc 
by a working class family revealed that while the oveiall nutritive valne of (l e 
diets was fair, there W'as need for improvement. In take of mi.vcd cereals icftcj d 
■of rice and increased intake of leafy Vegetables, fiuits and at^cast.slcim.r-.(d r .ilk 
by children and pregnant and nursing wumen would help to overcome the defi- 
ciencies in respect of calcium, vitamin A and vitamin C, 

( 79 ) 
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14.2 Additional aspects of level of living . — As al oady stated in Chapter 8, 
the additional aspecits of level of living relate only to the sampled families and no 
estimates have been built on the basis of data collected in regard to these aspects. 
Among industrial workers in Monghyr- Jamal pur about 51* per cent, of all members 
(aged 5 years and above) were illiterate and about 48* per cent, had received 
education upto or below middle standard. During the period of survey about 
24 per cent, of family members (aged 5 years and above) were receiving education. 
Among children (5 — 14 years of age) this percentage was 57. Reasons for not 
receiving education in case of children were mainly hnancial difficulties and lack 
of interest, while for adult members, the main reason was reported to be financial 
difficulties. 

Fever was the main sickness reported. Allopathic treatment in cases of sickness 
was the most popular among the fi milics. 

A majority of the working class families were living in Chawls/bustees. About 
72 per cent, of the families were living in self-owned houses. The accommodation 
occupied by them generally consisted of one living room with no provision for 
store-room, bath and latrine. In most of the cases the sources of water supply 
were wells (with or without hand pumps) and taps provided outside the dwellings. 
Important places usually visited by the working class families for their essential 
needs and am.cnit’cs, e.g., cinema house, railway station, bus stop and post office 
were situated at a distance of 2 miles and above from their dwellings. 

A majority of the employee-members of the sampled families were in permanent 
employment in factories. About 55 per cent, of the rinployee members had a 
length of service of 10 years or m.orc, in the same establishment. About 88 pot 
cent, of the employees were being paid monthly. 

The average amount of savings and assets per reporting family on the date of 
survey worked out to R.s. 409 and Ra. 1,295 respectively. Ravings formed about 
28 per cent, and assets about 72 per cent, of the total amount of savings and fsrets. 
Roughly 54 per cent, of the families reported savings and a-ssefs of Rs. 500 to h ss 
than Rs. 2,500. 

About 6f) per cent, of the lamilies surveyed reported debt on the date of survey. 
The Outstanding loans were mostly taken on ‘family account*. The average 
deb;, per indebted family came to Rs. 413. 


*S timato.l figure. 
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appendix T 

ijist of Cet^lres cooareit imdef Ftitnily Litu.ihj Sti/'cefj'i atnong inilustriul worktr$^ 

duriny 

'Am Factory Centres i: 

1. Digboi 
2m JamshfdiiUr 

3. Miingh V r- J ‘inial|iut 

4, Bombay 

•5. Ahinodabad 
<>. Nagpur 
7, Uiiaviiagar 
.8. Sholapiii* 
i). liiiopal 

10. Indore* 

11. Owalior 

12. Madias 

13. Madura 

14. Coimbatore 

t 

16. Guntur 

16. Hyderabad 

17. Sambalpur 

18. Kanpur 

10. Varanasi (Banaras^ 

20. Sabaraixpur 

21. Calcutta 

22. HpaTah 
2 3. Asansol 
24« Baiigalor# 

25. Alleppey 

26. Alwaye 

27. Amritsar 

28. Yamunanagat 
29* Jaipur 

30. Ajmer 

XMLE/W ** 
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31. Delhi 

32. Srinagar 

S. Mining Ctnir^m, 

33. Jharia 

34. Kodarma 

36. Noamwndf 

36. Balaghat 

37. Gudur 

38. Barbil 

39. Baniganj 

40. Kolar Gold FielA 

C. plantation Centroo, 

41. I^abao 

42. Bangapara 

43. Mariani 

44. Doom Dooma 

46. Coonoor 

46. Darjeeling 

47. Jalpaignri 

48. Chikmagalu* 

40. Ammathi 

60. Mundakkayam 
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APPENDIX n 

Average monthly expenditure-item-wise per family 









Single member families 

All families 

1 



Item 





Number of 

reporting 

families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 









(Bs.) 


(Ba.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Food beveraget tOte* 

cereals and cereal products — 

Paddy .... 






4 

0*40 

Rice 


e 





27 

4-26 

440 

8041 

Wheat 


• 





16 

107 

319 

10-75 

Wheat atta 


• 





11 

1*28 

133 

3*10 

Bnjra 







— 

— 

1 

0*01 

Maize 




• 



2 

0*14 

44 

0-7S 

Maize atta 




• 

• 


— 

— 

5 

oos 

Barley 


• 


• 

% 


1 

0*05 

20 

0*10 

Barley atta 


• 


• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

0 

O'OS 

Bca . , 


• 


• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

8 

0-01 

Gram , 




• 

• 


6 

0*21 

231 

8*21 

Gram atta 




• 

• 


— 

— 

18 

0*20 

Small millet 




• 

• 


— 

— 

1 

0*00 

Sattu , 





m 


7 

0-20 

83 

0*18 

Chira, muri, khoi, 

lawa 


• 

m 


4 

0*00 

41 

0*10 

Maida 




• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

4 

0*00 

Suji, rawa 




m 


• 

3 

003 

21 

0*0 

Sewai 




• 


• 

— 

— 

6 

0*08 

Cake, pastry 




• 


• 

— 

— 

2 

0*01 

Biscuit 




• 

% 

• 

— 

— 

3 

0*01 

Grinding charges, etc. 


• 

• 

• 

10 

0*00 

227 

0*87 

Bub total : Cereals and products 

• 

• 

m- 

2d 

8*02 

455 

56*lfr 

pulses and pulse products — 









Arhar 

• 



• 


0 

18 

0*80 

203 

2*0i 

Gram , 




# 


0 

5 

1 0-07 

100 

2*20 

Moong , 

• 



• 

• 


2 

0* :2 

10 

{ 0*00 

Masur 

. 



• 

■ 


4 

0*11 

8.S 

0*60 

Urd 

• 



• 

• 


1 

0* *4 

81 

0*38 

Khesari . 

. 



• 

• 


— 

1 

0 

0*1£ 

Rea . 

• 



• 

m 

• 

1 

0*00 

ftS 

0*60 

Other pulses 

• 



• 

• 

• 

3 

0*15 

51 

0*80 

Pulse products 

• 



• 

• 

• 

3 


• 22 

0*00 

Sub-total : Pulses and products 

• 

• 

• 


1*30 j 

444 

T-60 
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APPENDIX IT- contd. 

Average monthly expenditure-item-wise per family 


Items 

Single meiiiber fuiiiiliea 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
(‘Xpenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 

(Rs.) 

1 

2 

8 

Oihseeds, oil andfals-- 

Mustard oil 

Coeonut oit , . , , , , 

Vanasputi 

25 , 

1 



All families 


Number of 
n-porting 
families 

Average 
expenditura 
per faiiil'y 
of all 
families 

(Us.) 

4 

5 

■m 

■ 






tiub'totul : Oil-Hccdb, oils and faU 


Jdtaif filth and cggs~^ 

(ioat-uicat 

Heel . • 

»«»<«* . : : : : 

I’ork 

I'Yesh flah . . . * 



iiub-total : meat, flah and eggs , 


J/t7A. and milk products'-^ 
Milk-cow . 
Milk-bulTolo . 


Curd 
Khoa 
C bet-cow , 

iihee-bulFalo 

liultiT 

Powdered milk 
Other milk and products 


Bub-toial : milk and products , 


Condiments and spices — 
Suit . 


Tumeric , 

Chilly-grecu 

Chilly-dry 

Onion 

Carlic 

Coiiander , 

iJingtT 


iMcthi 
Jir:i . 

Clove , , 

Elaichi . 
Mixed apices , 
Otlicr spices, etc. 


Bub-total : Condiments and spices 


Vegetables and vegetable products^ 
Potato . , 

Muli, turnip, radish . 

Carrot, best • . , 

Alum 

Utlier root vegetables , 

ilriiijul 

Caiili llower 

Cal»bii|/e 

tlael- fruit . 

La<li( a Linger , , , 

'ioinulo . . , , 

J'uuipKiu .... 
«.ouid , , 

Karela .... 



0 


3 0 tt 

9 

0-30 

179 

1*42 

— 

. — 

7 

004 


— 

1 

000 

— 

— 

1 

OoO 



150 

0'68 



23 

0*11 

Bn 

■BB 

238 

2*25 

14 

210 

282 

012 

3 

0 24 

45 


4 

012 

42 

014 

— 

1 .... 

1 


3 

0-29 

22 

024 

7 

0-35 

134 

1 * 32 . 



2 

0*05 

— 

— 

>> 

0*03 

— 

— 

ii 

0 03 

22 

3 . 1 ) 

351 

8*87 

27 

004 

453 

0*26 

2 

0*01 

100 

0*05 


— 

2 

O'OO 

3 

003 

97 

0*19 

13 

009 

182 

0*28 


— 

59 

003 


001 

77 

005 

— 

•— 

4 

0*00 


— 

48 

0*04 


— 

2 

0*00 

I 

— 

48 

0*00 

1 

— 

6 

1*74 



2 

0*00 

25 

0*45 

416 

1 


27 ^^ 

PPIIQ^I 

453 

2-68 

20 

0-47 

347 

1*66 

1 

002 

19 

0 01 

— 

— 


000 

*— 

— 


002 

4 

002 


0 10 

7 

0-06 


0-41 

1 

0-01 


007 

2 

004 


003 





0 

0*09 

45 

010 

5 

003 

73 


1 

0 01 

28 

0 04 

1 


3 


“ i 

0*04 

85 

0*31 
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APPENDIX U—contd.. 


Average ^nonthly expenditure-item'wise 'j[)er family — contd. 





Single-member families 

All families 

Items 



Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 
(Rs.) 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditufer 
per family 
of all 
families 
(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

lioan .... 


. 

— 

— 

35 

0*09 

l^ca •• • • • 


• 

— 

— 

4 

0*00 

Other vegetables . 



23 

0-30 

343 

1-63 

Palak . . • • 



1 

■— 

29 

002 

Amaranth chalai . 



— 

— 

10 

001 

Other leafy vegetables . 



2 

0 01 

85 

008 

Pickles, preservatives 



— 

— 

2 

000 

Otlier vegetable products 



— 

— 

21 

004 

Sub-total — V(;getables and products 

27 

Mo 

452 

4-72 

Fruits a nd J r a it Prod n cts — 

Pa liana, plantain . 



5 

008 

49 

0-13 

Orange 


. 

2 

007 

3G 

018 

Lemon 


• 


007 

1 

35 

Oil 

Mango 


. 

4 

010 

38 

0-35 

Jack fruit 


• 

_ 

— - 

1 

000 

Pino apple . 


. 

1 

002 

I 

3 

001 

Water melon 


. 

— 

— 

2 

000 

Coconut 


. 

— 

— 

10 

006 

Cashew nut , 


. 

1 

— 

' 1 

0 02 

Ap]>le .... 



3 

012 

I 10 

004 

Kharbooza . 


• 

— 

— 

3 

001 

Dried fruits • 


• 

1 

0-30 

21 

0-12 

Other fruits . 


• 

2 

002 

54 

on 

Sub-total — fruits and products 


15 

0-87 

155 

100 

Sugar^ honey ^ etc, — 

tSugar-crystal • • 

• 

• 

22 

0-29 

308 

1-03 

Gur • • • • 

• 

• 

5 

1 

0-07 

153 

0-32 
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APPENDIX ll—contd. 

Average monthly e:cp 3 nditure-ilem-wise per family — contd. 



1 Singlo-mombor families 

All families 

Items 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
Of all 
families 



(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Honey 

— 

— 

2 

001 

Sugar Candy .... 

1 

— 

27 

008 

Others 

— 

— 

2 

000 

Sub-total — sugar, honey , . etc. 

25 

0-36 

385 

1*39 

Pan, ftnpari, etc . — 

Pan leaf 

1 


21 

008 

Pan finished .... 

43 


183 

0*89 

Supari 

2 


28 

005 

Lime 

5 


20 

000 

Katha 

1 


19 

003 

Sub-total — ^pan, supari, etc. . 

43 

101 

362 

105 

Tobacco and tobacco products — 

Bidi 

28 

0-94 

1 

328 

1-47 

Cigarette 

7 

0-29 

84 

048 

Zarda, kimam, f^urti 

1 

001 

15 

003 

Stmoking tobacco . . , , 

— 

— 

12 

004 

Leaf tobacco .... 

8 

0-21 

58 

014 

Hiikka tobacco prepared 

1 


123 

0-31 

Sub- total — tobacco and products 

38 

1-45 

408 

2-42 

Alcoholic, beverages and intoxicants — 
Toddy, nccra .... 

1 1 

0-17 

19 

0-22 

Country liquor .... 

3 

0-21 

40 

0-35 

Ganja 

2 

018 

22 

0-14 

Bhang 

— 

— 

2 

000 

Beer 

1 

0-33 

2 

00.3 

Sub-total — alcoholic beverages, etc. 

6 

0-89 

70 

0-74 
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APPENDIX ll-cnntd. 

Awrage monthly expenditure item-mse per family— contd. 



Single-member families 

All fam lies 

Items 

Number of 
reporting 
fam'bes 

Average 
expciidituro . 
per family 
of all 
families 

Number of 
report ng 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 



(Rs.) 


(R9.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Non-alcoholic beverages — 

Tea-loaf ..... 

6 

005 

116 

0-23 

Sub-total — non-alcoholic beverages. 

5 

005 

116 

0-23 

Prepared meals, etc . — 

Meals 

29 

10-29 

54 

1-27 

Snack -saltish .... 

13 

036 

89 

0-26 

Hot drink-tea . . . • 

31 

0-94 

305 

1-04 

Snaok-sweet .... 

24 

M 7 

248 

1-08 

Ice cream, fruit salad « 

— 

— 

1 

0-00 

Sugar cane juice .... 

— 

— 

15 

001 

Cold drink ..... 

— 

— 

1 

001 

Others 

— 

— 

1 

000 

Sub-total — prepared meals, etc. 

48 

12-76 

404 

3-61 

Total — Food .... 

— 

29-44 

— 

91-66 

Total --tobacco, pan, supari and 
intoxicants. 


3-35 

— : 

421 



i 


Fuel and light — 

Fire wood and chips 

26 

1-38 

111 

448 

Coal and coke .... 

3 

0-06 

134 

1 

0-81 

Saw dust ..... 

— 

-— 

1 

i 

000 

Kerosene oil-fuel .... 

4 

0-03 

122 

009 

Kerosene oil-lighting 

35 

0-48 

450 

1-36 

Electricity-lighting • 

3 

0-01 

0 

0-08 

Dung cake . • • • 

8 

0-09 

264 

085 

Electric bulb * • • . 

— 

— 

1 

0-00 

Match box 

44 

0-18 

465 

0 -lf 











APPENDIX 11— cont(i. 

Jt'Cfitgj monthly expenditure-item-wise per family — contd. 





Single^membcr families 

All families 

Itema 



Number of 
reporting 
families 

Avdrnge 
expenditure 
per family 
of a 11 
families 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Avoriagie 
expeuditni6 
per family 
of all 
families 





(Bs.) 


(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s' 

Other lighting oil . 

• 

• 

— 

— 

19 

004 

Total — fuel an<l light 

• 

• 

40 

2-23 

476 

7-92 

Housing, 

Renf for housing, e/A — 
Ue.sidontial houRo rent . 

• 


37 

3*68 

92 

117 

IloufK^ rent, owned/freo . 

• 


12 

0-46 

381 

6 57 

Rent for hotel lodging . 

• 

• 

1 

016 

1 

002 

Sub-total — rent for housing etc. 

• 

50 

4-30 

473 

7-76 

House repairs and up keep — 
Repairs 

• 

, 

— 

— 

7 

mi 

White washing 

« 

• 

— 

— 

4 

IIIQB 

Sub-total — house repairs 
keep. 

arifl 

up 

— 

— 

11 

0j6 







Furniture and furnishings — 
Bed stead, cot 


. 

— 

_ 

2 

001 

Mat, mattress, durrio 

• 

. 

— 


A 

004 

Table cloth • . , 

• 

. 

— 

— 

1 

0-00 

Others 

• 

• 

— 

— 

1 

0 02 

Sub-total -furniture and 
furnishiTigs. 

Household appliances, etc, — 
Box, trunk . 

• 

• 

— 

— 

8 

007 

• 

• 

, 


1 

002 

Suit case, attache case . 

. 

. 

— 

— 

1 

0-00 

Utensil-car then ware 

• 


— 

— 1 

122 

017 

Utensil-iron . 


f 

— 

I 

- 1 

2 

001 

Utensil -alumi niu m 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

8 ' 

006 

Utensil -brass , , 

• 

• 

— 

— 

3 

Oil 

Utensil-others 

# 

• 

— 

— 

2 

002 










APPENDIX 


Ai)erage m>nlhltf expenditure-item- wise per family — oontdf. 



Single-member families 

1 All families 

Items 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 

Number of 
reporting 
familes 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 

families 



(Rs.) 


(B«.) 

1 


3 

4 

5 

Olasfi vrare ..... 

_ 


• 

001 

Chiiia Arare ..... 

— 

— 

1 

001 

Buckrt ..... 

— 

— 

0 

005 

Broom . • . . . 

1 

— 

02 

OOi 

liOck ...... 


— 

1 

000 

Rope, string .... 

— 

— 

0 

001 

Cutlery 

1 

001 

2 

OOO 

8ub- total — household appliances, 

eto. 

Home, hold services — 

Servant 

2 

001 

171 

051 

' 


6 

001 

Domestic servant, ayah 

1 

018 

20 

OBO 

Cook 

1 

005 

0 

008 

Sweeper ..... 

% 

004 

89 

0*05 

Others ..... 

— 

— 

14 

OdS 

Sul>-t<>tal — household servicea 

4 

0-22 

48 

0 61 

Total — housing .... 

50 

4 53 

475 

901 

Clothing, bedding , fooitvear, etc., 
JReadyvuide clothing-^ 

Dhoti 

T 

hit 

fS 

1>8S 

Lungi 

— 


4 

eol 

Pyjama 

— 

— 

1 

000 

Trousers 

— 

— 

1 

002 

Half pants • • • , . 

— 

— 

0 

« 05 

Vest 

% 

0 08 

i 

3 

0 01 

Bush-shirt 

— 

.... 1 
* 

3 

(' 02 


IMUB'07 H 
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APPE^’DIX II— ooutd. 

Avwagt monthly expenditure- item- wise per family — contd. 





Singlo-momber families 

All families 

Jtemi 



Number of 
report ng 
families 

Average 
axpeiidituro 
per family 
of all 
families 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
)xpeaditnre 
per family 
of all 
famil as 





(Bd.) 


(R^.) 

1 


3 

4 

6 

Bhirt, Kamij, Kurta 

• 

, 

— 

■ — 

1 

OOT 

danji, banian • 

• 


» 

008 

24 

010 

Sari , • . , 

a 


1 

0-27 

142 

348 

Blouse, oholi 

• 


— 

— 

4 


Petticoat 

• 

• 

— 

— 

2 


Dopatta, urani 

• 

• 



1 

000 

Frook . , • • 

• 

• 




7 

0-04 

Under garment 

• 

• 

— 

— 

2 

0 00 ' 

Chaddar, angabastram 

• 


1 

0 14 

12 

0 17 

Gamoha 

• 

• 

s 

000 

3 

001 

Sweater, pullover 




— 

2 

000 

Longcloth . 




— 

1 

0 00 

Other cloth . 

• 


— 

— 

1 

001 

Sub total — ready-made clothing 


11 

1 85 

204 

6-94 

yfon-rcaiy-madeelolkinff — 
Dhoti . . . , 

• 


1 

001 

1 

000 

Pyjama 

• 

• 

1 

0-06 

18 

009 

Trousers 

• 

• 

—■ 

— 

6 

008 

Half pants . 

• 

• 

— 

— 

8 

0*08 

Bush-shirt . 



— 

— 

8 

oo« 

Shirt, kaiuij, kiii^ta 



T 

0-74 

48 

008 

Coat, overcoat 

• 


— 

— 

1 

018 

Ganji, banian 

• 


— 

— 

8 

O'Ol 

Blouss choli , , 

• 


1 

0*06 

18 

OOT 

Petticoat 

• 

• 

— 

— 

8 

0-08 
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APPENDIX II— oonta. 


Average monthly exp nditwe-item-mse per family — oontd. 






Single-member families 

All families 

IteiiM 




Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 






(R8.) 


(Ra.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sahvar 




— 

— 

7 

004 

Frock . 


• 

■ 

— 

— 

12 

012- 

Undergarment 




1 

0 02 

1 

OOO- 

Loiigcloth . 


• 

e 

2 

on 

46 

0-45 

Miilmul 


• 

• 

— 

— 

3 

005 

Satin . 


• 

a 

1 

007 

8 

on 

Poplin 


e 

• 

1 

a 11 

30 

0-61 

Other shirting, etc. 


e 


— 

— 

4 

004 

Other doth . 


« 

• 

1 

0-48 

17 

0-25 

Other clothing (yiiisc.) 



a 


— 

1 

004 

Sub-total — noil -ready- niad<? clothing 

• 

13 

1-66 

148 

2*87 

Jltodwear — 

Cap 


• 

• 


— 

3 

0 00 

Sub-total— headwear 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

3 

0 00 

Bcddinff — 

Bed sheet 

• 

a 

• 

_ 


I 2 

o-ot 

Pillow , 

« 

• 

• 

— 

— 

1 

1 

0-00 

Blanket, rug 

• 

tf 

• 

— 

— 

2 

0-09 

Pillow case • 

• 

m 

• 

— 


2 

0*00 

Sub-total— bedding 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

6 

O'lb 

Footwear-- 
Shoe • 


• 

• 

3 

0 47 

23 

0-60 

Sandal • , 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

4 

004 

Chappal 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

1 * 

0-06 

1 

Boot . • 

• 

• 

• 


— 

1 

0-00 

Slipper 

• 

• 


— 

— 

1 

001 
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APPENDIX II— contd. 


Average monthly expenditure-item-wise per family — COntd. 




Single-member families 

All families 



Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 




(Rs.) 


(R8.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Socks 


1 

002 

7 

0- 1 

Sub-total — footwear 

• 

3 

0-49 

30 

0-C2 

Miecellantous — 

Laundry . * . , 

• 

«» 

et 


6 

004 

Washerman * • • . 

• 

28 

0-48 

276 

0-79 

Washing soap 

• 

38 

0-53 

428 

0-90 

Soda t • « « 41 

e 

5 

004 

290 

0*28 

Soapohip and powder . 


— 

— 

1 

0-00 

Tailoring, mending and darning 

• 

11 

0'48 


0-44 

Bepair, etc. (footwear) . 

e 

2 

001 

24 

003 

Repair, etc. (headwear) , 

• 

— 

— 

1 

0-00 

Sub-total — miscellaneous 


r'3 

1*59 

480 

2-48 

Total — Clothing, bedding, etc, 

. 

63 

6*69 

480 

12-01 

Miscfllamous 

Medical care— 

Doctor’s fee ... 




31 

0-54 

Medicine .... 


9 

2-91 

148 

401 

X-ray 


— 

— 

1 

008 

Testing charges 

• 

— 

— 

1 

0-06 

E. S. 1. premium . 


11 

0-70 

86 

0-79 

Health service contribution . 

• 

— 

— 

1 

000 

Others .... 

• 

— 

— 

1 

0-03 

Sub total ; — medical care 


16 

3-61 

204 

6-51 

Penonal care — 

Hair oil .... 

• 

48 

0*63 

459 

1 14 

Hair lotion .... 

• 

— 

— 

1 

0-00 

BAfbcr .... 

• 

44 

0-44 

422 

067 




























APPENDIX Il-contd. 


Average monthly expenditure-item wise per family II — contd. 


Ilemt 

Single-member families 

All families 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
famdies 

(Rs.) 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 

(R8.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Snow, face cream, etc.. 

— 

— 

3 

001 

Toilet soap ..... 

19 

0-21 

174 

0-22 

Soap nut ..... 

— 

— 

2 

0-00 

Comb, hair brush 

~ 

— 

5 

0-01 

Mirror ..... 

— 

— 

2 

0-00 

Face powder .... 

— 

~ 

3 

0-Cl 

Tooth paste ..... 

2 

0-06 

11 

003 

Tooth brush .... 

— 

— 

2 

000 

Noom and similar stick . 

27 

004 

156 

005 

Blade ...... 

3 

001 

18 

001 

Shaving soap .... 

1 

0-01 

2 

0-00 

Ra/pt. 

— 

— 

1 

000 

Sub-total — personal care 

53 

1-40 

477 

2*15 

Education and reading 





School and college fees . • 

2 

0-15 

105 

Ml 

Books-school .... 

1 

0-27 

36 

0-30 

Books-gcnoral .... 

3 

0-03 

8 

0-04 

Hostel charges . . . . 

— 

— 

3 

0-10 

Stationery all kinds 

— j 

~ 

41 

000 

Private tuition .... 

1 

2 

0-67 

85 

1-39 

Newspaper • • • . 

1 

002 

11 

004 

Library charges .... 

1 

001 

15 

0 01 

Others 

— 

— 

17 

006 

Sub-total — education and reading 

7 

M6 

202 

3-41 
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APPBNDIX-II— cofrfrf. 


Average monthly expenditure-item-mse per family — oontd. 






Siiigle>inember families 

All families 

Item* 




Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Aver ge 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 






(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bicreation and amusemeni — 







Cinema 

a 

■ 


19 

0-65 

142 


Pet animal purchase 

• 

s 


— 

— 

4 


Theatre . # 

# 

• 


1 

005 

2 

001 

Mela and fair • 

• 

• 


2 

0*04 

14 

0-05 

Club fees, etc. 

• 

• 


— 

— 

1 

0-00 

Sub-total— recreation 
moiit. 

and 

amuse- 

21 

0-74 

155 

0-04 








Tranaport and comrmnicaiion^ 







Bail 

• 

• 

• 

24 

1-61 

79 

0-87 

Bua . ^ 

• 

• 

a 

17 

0-63 

79 

0-2» 

Tr»m . 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

1 

. .o-oo 

Biokshaw • • 

• 

• 

• 

7 

0-25 

66 

0>2S 

Water transport . 

• 

• 

• 

4 

001 

10 

001 

Bepair charges • 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

1 

OOd 

Postage 



• 

1.5 

015 

65 

0-09 

Sub- total— transport 
cation. 

and oommuni- 

44 

2-66 

200 

1>4S 








Sahscription, 








Trade union 

• 

• 

• 

0 

014 

60 

0-13 

Beligious 

• 

• 

• 

6 

Oil 

66 

010 

Gift and oharity • 

• 

• 

• 

11 

Oil 

136 

0-7T 

Other ooremoniali 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

4 

014 

Others • • 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

2 


Bub-total— «abMrtptioii, etc. 

• 

• 

23 

■B 

mm 

1-20 
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APPENDIX-IT— c©»KJ. 


Awrage morUMy expenditure-item-wise per family — contd. 


# 


Single-member families 

All families 

Items 


Number of 
reporting 
faniilos 

Average 
expoiidifc\ire 
per family 
of all 
families 

i 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 




iRs.) 


{»8) 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Personal ejferis and others misrellaneous 

expenses — 





Oriianniiit — glass . • • 

• 

— 

— 

0 

0-03 

Ornaiiient — others • 

• 

— 

— 

1 

0-00 

Watch . . . • 

• 

— 

— 

1 

0-09 

Fountain pen . • • 

• 

1 

0»02 

13 

0-02 

Umbrella .... 

• 


— 

7 

0-11 

0th fT personal effects . • 

• 

— 

— 

2 

0-01 

Kepair and maintenance • 

• 

— 

— 

2 

0-00 

Oth(»r pocket expenses • 

• 

1 

005 

14 

0-16 

Ot hr r niisc. expenses • • 


— 

— 


007 

Sub total — personal effects, etc. 


2 

007 

49 

■jjllQQ 

T(dal mscellaneous 


— 

9-98 

— 

BHQQQ] 

TOTAL- CONSUMPTION EXPEN- 

■nT'TTTUW 

— 

55*12 

— 

139-32 

(B) Xon-consumption expenditure — 
Taxes, etc. 

Income-tax .... 

e 



2 

002 

Municipal tax 

. 

— 

— 

10 

0*12 

Ckowkidari tax . . . 

m 

— 

— 

2 

001 

Others . • • • 

• 

— 

— 

1 

0-04 

Sab-total — taxes, etc . • 

• 

— 

— 

15 

0-19 

Interest^ litigation^ etc . — 




1 1 


Interest paid on loan • • 

% 

4 

0-78 

99 

1-70 

Litigation expenses • . 

• 

— 

— 

7 

014 

Bemittonce to dependant. . 


50 

44-21 

66 

6-27 

Sub-total — interest, litigation, etc 


61 

44-94 

161 

7-il 
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APPENDIX-II— co»cW. 

Average monthly expenditure-item-wise per family — contd. 




Single-member families 

. All families 

Items 


Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of aU 
families 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
of all 
families 




(Rs.) 


(B».) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Savings and investments — 

OrnamoiitB gold . . • 



— 

1 

0 08 

Lifo insuranco premium 


2 

0-23 

25 

0*43 

P. F. contribution 


35 

610 

303 

7-69 

Postal savings . . • 


1 

0-28 

25 

0-93 

Loan advanced 


— 

— 

6 

018 

Others .... 


20 

2-68 

205 

4-88 

Sub-total — savings and investments 

40 

8-29 

430 

14-16 

Debts repaid — 

Debts repaid . • 

• 

15 

5-94 

219 

9-39 

Sub-total — debts repaid 

• 

15 

IHIIIQI 

219. 

9-39 

TOTAIv— NON-CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURE 


— 


-- 

30-35 






Summary 

(A) Consumption expendiU^te — 
Food 

« 


29'44 

_ 

91-44 

Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants 

— 

3-35 


4-21 

Fuel and light • 


49 


4 76 

i 7-92 

Housing .... 


50 

4-53 

475 

9-01 

Clothing, bedding, etc. . • 


63 

5-50 

480 

12-01 

Miscellaneoua 


— 

9-98 


14-61 

Total 

• 

... .. 1 

6612 

1 

139-32 

(B) Non-ccTisumption expenditure — 
Taxes, interest and litigation • 


1 

1 

1 

\ 

0-73 


2*08 

Bemittanoe to dependants • 

• 

50 

44-21 

45 

6-27 

Savings and investments • 


40 

8-2» 

430 

14-18 

Debts repaid • • • 

• 

15 

5-04 

Sl» 

o-a» 

Total . . • • • 

• 

— 

69-17 


80-86 


M01PC^SU«-1 XLB/e7--8*1248^00. 




















